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Taz Annual Fair of the New York State Agri- 
eiltural Society was held at Syracuse, Oct. 5 to §. 
inclusive. The grounds occupied consisted of thos® 
wed by the Onondaga Oounty Agricultural Society, 
with some addition. Buildings, stalls, etc., were 
very well got up, though for some reason there was 
swant of ready adaptation to the convenience of 
visitors in the general arrangement. 

“Floral Hall” was the first to greet us on enter- 
ing the ground. Though small, it was well fitted 
up and arranged. There were several good collec- 
tions of fruits and flowers. H. Warre, A. Mon- 
goz, and Tuorp, Smrra, & Hancunert, of Syracuse, 
made good exhibitions of apples and pears, as well 
# an excellent show of cut flowers — roses, verbe- 
nas, dahlias, and petunias, beside a good collection 
of pot plants. Exxrwanczr & Barry, of Roches- 
ter, alsogmade a good exhibition of apples,, pears, 
and plums. A. 8. Moss and G. E. Ryoxmay, of 
Chautauque county, exhibited each a good collec- 
tion of native grapes. J. M. Marrison, of Tomp- 
Kins county, had several varieties. W. Brocxs- 
baxg, Hudson, exhibited Dianas and Rebeccas. 
Ii. Warrs, of Syracuse, presented several varieties 
of choice foreign grapes. In the amuteur list, J. J. 
Horrzr, G. Cross, and G. Norrinemam, of Onon- 
daga county; A. G. Owens, of Chemung; and W. 
P. Ormezy, of Ontario county, were the principal 
exhibitors. 

In the rear of Floral Hall was a small, badly ar- 
tanged room, for the exhibition of pianos, paint- 
ings, drawings, and other contributions in the class 
of “Fine Arts.” 

To the left of Floral Hall was one devoted te 
vegetables, dairy products, etc. 

The show of vegetables was fair, though nothing 
to what should have been made in the central city 
of the Empire State. A good city vegetable mar- 
Ket would excel it almost any morning in the week. 

Dairy products, as is too often the case, were 
left at home. Half a dozen ordinary lots of butter, 
and a like quantity of cheese, made up the sum 
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total. That the cheese was good, there can be no 
doubt. C. Eames, of Jefferson county; O. Hirt, 
of Onondaga; E. Prrcner, of Lewis; D. Crovon, 
of Oswego; and F. Connasts, of Cortland county ; 
were the principal exhibitors. Mr. Pewpieroy, of 
Chenango, presented a choice lot of pine apple 
cheese. Where were the dairymen of Madison, 
Oneida, and Herkimer counties? Have Erie, 
Chautauque, Allegany, and Oattaraugus, fallen 
from their high position? Have the dairymen of 
New York ng laudable ambition, no local pride to 
gratify ? 

Grain and seeds were more creditable. Corn 
stood foremost, barley was abundant and fine, and 
oats very good. Good samples of wheat, for which 
Central and Western New York have been world- 
famous, were not to be found. Good samples of 
beans, flax seed, and rye, were shown, asalso some 
excellent millet. In all these classes, there was 
room for a host more of exhibitors. 

To the right of Floral Hall were two halls devo- 
ted to Domestic Fabrics and Mechanic Arts. In 
neither was there a large display. The ladies con- 
tributed the usual share of quilts, embroideries, etc., 
and deserve all credit for the good taste and skill 
displayed. Here and there, in both halls, sewing 
machines kept up their busy clatter, while ooca- 
sionally some strong-lunged exhibitor arrested by 
his voice the crowd his fabric failed to attract. 

Implements and Machinery came next in order, 
mowers and reapers standing in the first rank. 
Among the combined machines we observed Al- 
len’s, Hussey’s, Hubbard's, Jackson’s, Kirby’s 
American Harvester, Ketchum’s, Manny's with 
Wood's improvement, Parkhurst’s, Seymour, Mor- 
gan & Allen’s New York Reaper, Wheeler's, Wem- 
ple’s & Taylor's. Kirby's Harvester was also 
shown as a one-horse combined machine, Of 
mowers, we noticed those of Bullock & Bro., Wil» 
lard & Ross, H. Marcellus, Hallenbeck’s, the Buek- 
eye, Ketchum’s one-hors®; also Gores New Eng- 
land one-horse mower. It is not our province to 
designate the best, where so many were similar, 
and where for all were claimed some distinguish- 
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ing point of excellence. Sherwood’s Raker and’ least, in this and the adjc‘ning States. There Was 
Binder, worked well theoretically, and attracted | unquestionably many  < deserving implemesiy 
much attention, The exhibition of horse-powers, | and machines which, in the hurry and bustle of y 
and other similar machines, was very large, and | crowded field, passed unnoticed. 

comprised the best machines known in the United| Confessedly the sho” of stock was equal, iftng 
States. Pzase & Oo., Wurzter, Metiox & Co., | superior, to that of any previous year, Largehan. 
and Emery Bros., of Albany, Westinenouse &/ bers of the best imported and home bred ding, 
Uo., of Schenectady, and Baporr & Co., of Fly| were out. Short-Horns, as usual, were'the mg 
Creek; each exhibited railway, horse powers, and| numerous. We note samples from the herds 
threshers in operation. Westinenousr & (Co., | Messrs. Toorn, of Dutchess; Ricnarpson, of Weg. 
Waeeter, Metick & Co., and Emery Bros., also} chester; J. O. Suetpon, and Tyrer & Toppy, ¢ 
exhibited clover hullers; but as they were not op-, Ontario; Woop & Easrmay, Converse, and Chip. 
erated, no opinion could be expressed of their | wick, of Jefferson; Marks, Jones, and Burn ¢f 
efficiency, though the reputation of the builders) Onondaga; Pace, of Cayuga; Cornett and By. 
ought to be a guarantee of their value. J.C. Brrp- | mam, of Tompkins; W. Husr and Butsoox,of 4). 
sALL, of Henrietta, N. Y., presented a machine for | bany; Cuapmay, of Madison; Tvoxer, of Bre: 
threshing, hulling, and cleaning clover, which ad per Joun Sveti, Brampton, C. W. We wail 
ceived the first premium, as it had previously in | gladly particularize, but these superior ‘anim 
Ohio and Michigan. In plows, cultivators, and | must be seen to be appreciated. Devons wéthy 
harrows, no new feature was observed, except | hand in fine array, and of the very best quality, 
Bliven’s Reversible Center-Share Steel Plow, | Owners of these herds have every reason toh 
which turns the furrow either or both ways at} proud of the stock presented. Among thos’: 
once. There were two or three potato diggers, | hibiting were Warswnrient, of Dutchess; Ping 
brt to our apprehension, unless we have more|of Westchester; Srevens, of Genesee; Coon 
extensive fields, the potato hooks in general use| Jefferson; Hyart, of Tioga; Hrrron, of Albany; 
will answer every purpose. Corn huskers came in|J. R. Caapman; Baxer & Sons, of Madian:; 
for a large share of attention, but we saw no one | Ettswortn, of Columbia; 8. Leeerrt, Gao. Va, 
embracing a new and valuable principle, except} of Rensselaer; Mitten, Parsons & Kyowmm 
Mefford’s Patent Husker, from Perrysburgh, Ohio | Onondaga; Eastman, of Oneida; Darr, of Otsego; 
Tuis is a large machine, which is capable of husk-| Orrtey, of Ontario; Coriins, of Wayne; af 
iag a bushel or more a minute, separating the corn| Cosy, of Tompkins; besides others whose pam 
from the husks and cleaning the silk from the ear, | escaped our memorandum. Herefords,svere eid 
Its objectionable feature for this locality is the) ited by Remeron, of Cayuga; Coxnixe, dd) 
necessity of picking the ear from the stalk; but|bany; Messrs. Bowens, of Orleans; and Bas 
for the corn growing west, it must prove a very | & Son, of Madison. A very superior bull anda, 
valuable implement. Attracting much observation | imported and owned by J. Humpnrzes, of Ohio 
were two hand cross-cut sawing machines, one by | equalled’anything shown by breeders of New Yat 
Hera, Hari & Co., another by Porter, Ke.toaa| Messrs. Huncerrorp & Bropre, and J, Bi Ge 
& Co., of Jefferson county. They were cheap | verse, of Jefferson county, exhibited Ayntin 
simple, and appeared to cut the log with ease’ deserving of more than passing notice. The lite 
though not rapidiy. In this catalogue comes the] of grades and natives were exceedingly fine. Iti 
combined cross-cut and circular sawing machine of| questionable whether the subject of crosses recelt® 
E. D. Hatxock, of Rochester, which obtained the} the attention it should. Is it not time that som 
first premium. We were pieased to observe the} thing was determined as to the best cattle to bred 
Ditch Digger of R. ©. Pratt, of Canandaigua, | for general farm purposes, rather than by onl 
made lighter, more simple, and offered at little| ned importation maintain herds for the purposed 
more than half its former price. It is said to be| selling superior animals at remunerating figam® 
capable of digging a three feet ditch with one pair} We noticed some good working and decided} 
of horses. Intimately connected with the ditch | superior “fat cattle,” though not any thing 0 
digger, comes a most excellent drain-tile machine, | might be classed among extra novelties. Tdeaad 
exhibited by the patentee and manufacturer, F. M. | utility and good surloirs seemed to prevail. 
Marrice, Buffalo. This machine grinds the clay,| After several persistent attempts, we were oblig# 
moulds it into tile (or brick), and delivers them upon | to leave the horses in their glory, with only ava 
the drying board at one operation, by horse or other | idea that there were many very superior animih 
power. It appears compact, efficient, and durable, | some of which were supposed by their interests 
and one should be operated in every county, at| owners to be specimens of the “fast.” The filt 
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as much too small to enable the owners fairly to 

test their respective merits, or show off the fine 
ints of the best animals. 

The sheep pens were particularly attractive. 
Nearly every description of sheep was exhibited, 
making in the aggregate a very large show. Mag- 
nifcent South Downs were presented by Troryg, 
of Datchess; Bropiz, Hunerrrorp, & Co., exhib- 
ited large Leicesters; and the French Merinos of 
J.-D. Parrerson, of Chautanque county, main 
tained the good reputation of their owner. Other 
good sheep were not wanting, but we are without 
notes from which to extend the list. 

Of the swine, the less said probably the better. 
They are seldom favorites at the various fairs, and 
on this occasion were less distinguished than usual. 

Poultry was sufficiently numerous to speak for 
themselves. Ot nearly all the prominent and fancy 
breeds, the show was superior, and they elicited, as 
they deserved, a large share of observation. 

The people—farmers, with their wives, sons, 
god daughters,— were there, enjoying the sights, 
and storing their minds with new and useful ideas 
for fature use. On no similar occasion have we 
noted more enterprise and general intelligence 
among the mass of visitors. As a result, the Soci- 
ety have reason to be satisfied with their show for 
the year 1858. 








PROVINCIAL AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue thirteenth exhibition of the Provincial Agri- 
eltural Association of Canada West was held at 
Toronto, from September 28 to October Ist. inclu- 
tive. More than the usual preparation was made 
by the Association, assisted by the public-spirited 
sitizens of Toronto, in the erection of a large com- 
modious building styled a Crystal Palace. The 
building is 256 feet in length, with an extreme 
width, including a porch, of 144 feet. The struc- 
ture is cruciform in shape, with walls of iron and 
glass 16 feet 10 inches high, surmounted by a roof 
of tin with a central height of 55 feet to top of 
dome. The total area of the ground floor is about 
$3,000 superficial feet, to which are added spacious 
galleries, affording 11,000 additional feet of flooring. 
There were four entrances, and the same number 
of broad stairs leading to the gallery. The whole 
interior was well arranged for the purpose, and 
omamented with a large fountain in the center, 
kept in play during the continuance of the exhibi- 
tion. 

We have not space to do anything like justice to 
individual exhibitors in the palace. In manutae- 


tures were embraced specimens of almost every | 
| and the Lanarkshire (Scotland) mares. 


tonceivable branch of productive industry for the 
we of the fariner, mechanic, or artisan, each exhib- 
iting skill and tinish every way creditable to the 


— = _ 





enterprise and ingenuity of our transontario neigh- 
bors. 

To us, one of the most interesting quarters of the 
palace was that devoted to the display of grains, 
seeds, and vegetables. In these departments, the 
Canadian show is always a pattern of excellence, 
and the one for 1858 exceeded in variety and sam- 
ple any we have heretofore witnessed. Wheat was 
very fine—equal to the best sample of ‘“ White 
Genesee” with which we have met in years gone 
by. Barley, oats, and corn, were equally well repre- 
sented. The samples of peas were very superior. 
In addition to vast piles of vegetables for the table, 
there was a fine display of roots for stock féeding. 
Carrots, turnips, sugar and mange! wurzel beets of 
asize that presaged a special care of the denizens of 
the stable. Is it not a question worthy of consid- 
eration whether, in the growing of roots for stock 
to so great an extent, Canadian farmers do not set 
an example which their neighbors in the States 
would find it profitable to imitate? 

The Horticultural department exceeded our ex- 
pectation. Apples, pears, peaches, and plums, 
though not presented in very large collections, 
were of choice varieties and well grown. The 
show of grapes was very superior. J. B. Fay, of 
Chautauque Co., N.Y., exhibited a large collection of 
grapes and samples of wine. The Horticultural 
Societies of Brockville and Hamilton made each a 
very good display of fruits and ornaments, evinc- 
ing tasve and spirit worthy of imitation. The 
ladies, as usual, contributed their quota of quilts, 
counterpanes, needle-work, embroidery, paintings, 
drawings, etc. The whole galleries were orna- 
mented with the productions of their fair hands. 

Out of the palace, the arrangements and show 
was, as usual, creditable. Under a large tent was 
a good collection of carriages, sleighs, etc., as well 
as some novelties in the way of car-coupling, wash- 
ing machines, etc. The agricultural implements 
covered a large space on the field, and exhibited 
superior workmanship and finish, though present- 
ing no new feature. 

The stock was to us the most interesting feature. 
The cattle stalls were badly arranged, rendering it 
a dirty path to pay them a personal visit. 

Of horses, Canada can boast most worthy speci- 
mens. We have never seen their heavy draft 
horses excelled. We note a span of grays belong- 
ing to R. Armsrrone, of Markham, as very supe- 
rior. Good ones were also shown by G. Biaox and 
M. Sneparp. The most of these, with a large 
| number of stallions, are kpown as the “ Oydesdale,” 
being originally a cross between the Flemish horse 
The mare 
is reported to be from the district of Clyde, and 
‘highly esteemed for heavy teaming and the plow. 
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Though heavy, they have excellent motion and | ted to stand the cold winters of Canada and thy 


carriage, and are well worthy the attention of 
American farmers. Some good “ blood” horses 
were shown, but they attracted mainly the atten- 
tion of the “fancy.” Of roadsters, single, and 
matched horses, the turn out was very superior. 
Cattle were presented in goodly numbers. In 
all these departments we would gladly give the 
name of each exhibitor, but the space necessary 
can not be spared. The Durhams showed well, 
though not in as good flesh as often seen. In the 
class of bulls, first prizes were awarded to H. Mc- 
Moutrey, Tos. Smirn, R. Armsrrone, J. Toomp- 
son, and Wa. Armsrrone. Of young cattle, cows, 
and calves, the number was large, and some of the 
animals excellent, while many would rank only as 
common, We observed many fine Devons, and 
queried whether they were not better adapted to 
the long cold winters of Canada. Principal among 
the exhibitors were W. H. Locke, Apam Fernie, 
N. Onoate, R. & O. Cnoate, W. O’Brien, J. 
Davey, C. Courticr, D. Tyz, and W. Scorr.— 
Herefords were exhibited by J. Mioxina, Stamford, 
to whom all prizes in that class were awarded. 








among many of the cattle, 


northern grazing States, than any other breed. 
They compare favorably with the Short-horns in 
size and handling, and have every appearance of 
being valuable for farm and dairy stock, as well y 
for beef. They have a good reputation as milkers 
and of being easy to keep. The increasing pup. 
bers shown at each successive fair, gives evidence 
that they are gaining in favor. R, WEx1s, W.Rop. 
pick, G. Roppick, J. Torranog, J. Jarpiyg, apf 
N. MoLzop, were among the largest exhibitors, 

The number of fat and working cattle was gq. 
tremely limited. 

Sheep made up a large portion of the show, y 
this department, those known as mutton sheep arp 
by far the most numerous. Leicesters, Co 
Cheviots, with their grades, and Southdown, cop. 
prise a large share of the field; but the only py 
prietors name we could ascertain, on inquiry ata 
the pens, was Joun Snew1, of Brampton, Ty 
animals were many of them very fine, but th 
owners or herdsmen were averse to answering 
questions. This is true to too great an extent, she, 
Of Merinos and Saxons, 


The show of Ayrshires was quite good, and among | the number was limited, the exhibition being prip 
the exhibitors we find the names of H. Free.anp, cipally divided between J. Rymat, Boston, andi, 
W. H. Esszry, R. L. Denison, J. Fire, C. Waven, | Cnoate, Port Hope. 


D, Surtum, G. Stanton, and P. R. Wrieur. 





GALLOWAY OX. 


The Galloways attracted much attention. Their 
sleek biack coats and curly heads without horns, 
seemed quite favorites. As they are little known, 
perhaps we shall perform an acceptable service by 
introducing them to our readers by the accompany- 
ing engraving, from which a very good idea of the 
stock may be obtained. 





Swine were divided into large breeds and smi 
breeds, and came out in gol 
numbers, making a respectable 
appearance. 

The show of fancy poultry wa 
excellent —equal to some of the 
palmiest days of the dangerous 
“hen fever,” though no om 
seemed to be suffering from 4 
recent attack. 

There are many other inter 
esting items we would gladly 
note did not space forbid. Ass 
whole, the fair was a succes 
creditable alike to the Associ 
tion and Canada West. 


es 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAR. 
Tue fair of the Keystone Sta 
was held at Pittsburgh, We 
learn from our exchanges thatit 
by far the best ever held in the State, and the omy 
one at which the Society have not lost money. We 
think there must be some mistake about tbe money 
part. 
The manufacturing interest of Pittsburgh ™# 
well represented in Mechanics’ Hall, and has wo 
for the Iron City an additional chaplet of hon. 





It is claimed that the Galloways are better adap- i This was to have been_expected, 
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The display of stock was large and excellent. 
We find no detail of exhibitors. Some of the fine 
herds from Ohio added to the interest and com- 
pleteness of the exhibition. Horses are mentioned 
gs being of good blood and excellent quality. The 
show of sheep was fair, but hogs appear to have 
urried the day. The number is reported as large, 
and the swine larger. They go the whole hog in 
the Ohio valley, and find it profitable too. Addi- 
tional evidence was furnished that poultry receive, 
ws they deserve, careful attention. 

Floral Hall, under the management of J. 8. 
Neotzy, was fitted up with unusual taste, The 
show of apples, pears, and peaches, as is usual with 
those of 1858, was meagre. Grapes were abund- 
got and unusually fine, both exotic and native. 

In Domestic Hall, the wives and daughters of 
the sturdy yeomanry of Pennsylvania and Ohio 
hung up in great profusion the labor of their hands, 
ia the shape of needle work, embroidery, and 
household manufactures, well adorned with rows 
of jars containing preserves, jellies, and confec- 
tions, accompanied by delicious bread and butter, 

The fine arts, too, have many devotees at Pitts- 
burg, to whom was appropriated Artists Llall, 
which proved too small for their contributions of 
landscapes, portraits, photographs, ambrotypes, and 
lithographs, most of which received a high meed of 
praise. 

When the farmers of the Keystone State have 
their next annual jubilee, may we be there to ob- 
serve and note. 


INDIANA STATE FAIR. 





Tre Seventh Annual fair of this State took place 
at Indianapolis. The attendance was gratifying to 
the financial managers, and the exhibition a suc- 
cessful one. Many exhibitors came from Ohio and 
Kentucky, and a few from Illinois. 

The show of horses was superior to that of any 
former year. The farmers of the west are just 
now giving more than usual attention to raising 
fine horses, which they will doubtless find very 
remunerating. There were nearly 400 entries. The 
whole number of cattle entries was 200, embracing 
some of the finest Short-horns of 8. Mrrepirs, and 
Mavtock and Davison. Others had as fine cattle 
though smaller herds. We find no mention of other 
breeds and think the farmers of the west find the 
Short-horns most profitable. The sheep pens were 
well filled, there being over 200 entries, while 
swine were reported as surpassing any thing on 
record, some of those exhibited weighing 600 to 
700 pounds, 

In the Mechanical department were shown many 
articles of superior merit, evincing much interest 








in those implements and machines that tend to ren- 
der lighter the labors of the farmer. 

The Horticultural display was good for the sea- 
son—evidence that the west manifests commend- 
able interest in this important subject. In the 
Fine Arts and Floral Hall, the exhibition was ex- 
cellent. The older States must look to their lau- 
rels or the young lion of the west will carry off the 
palm, 





SALT IN FEEDING CATTLE. 

From some slight and inconclusive experiments 
of our own, as well as from physiclogical considera- 
tions, we have had our doubts whether it was good 
economy to allow animals, feeding for the butcher, 
the free use of salt, Salt is doubtless conducive to 
health, favoring the formation of bile, and aiding 
in carrying effete matter from the system; but 
there is no reason to suppose that it favors the ac- 
cumulation of fat. Lerpie, indeed, asserts that 
‘the absence of common salt is favorable to the for- 
mation of fat,’ and that the ‘fattening of an ani- 
mal is rendered impossible, when we add to its food 
an excess of salt, although short of the quantity 
required to produce a purgative effect.’ Recently, 
however, in allusion to experiments made since the 
publication of the work in which the above sen- 
tences occur, Lrepia says :— ‘Salt does not act as a 
producer of flesh; but it neutralizes the injurious 
actions of the conditions, which must be united in 
the unnatural state of animals fed or fattened in 
order to produce flesh ; and the advantages attend- 
ing its use can hardly be estimated too highly.’ 

The experiments of Boussineaunt have often 
been alluded to, as indicating that salt.by no means 
exercises a beneficial influence upon the growth of 
cattle, and upon the development of flesh, to the 
extent usua!ly ascribed to it. His more recent 
experiments, however, result in favor of salt,.— 
Thus, two lots of steers, of three each, were fed on 
hay for 13 months, one lot being allowed salt, the 
other not. 

The average weight per head of the salted lot, 
at the commencement of the experiment, was 955 
pounds: at the end of 13 months, 2,090 lbs. In- 
crease, 1,135 Ibs. They consumed per head 15,972 


> Ibs. of hay. One ton of hay, therefore, produced 


143 lbs. of increase of animal. 

The second lot, which received no salt, averaged 
at the commencement of the experiment 896 ibs, ; 
at the end of 13 months, 1,890. Increase 994 Ibs. 
They consumed per head 14,553 Ibs, of hay. Or 
one ton of hay produced 137 Ibs. of increase of 
animal. 

The steers receiving salt produced 6 Ibs. more 
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increase for each ton of hay consumed than those 
which were not allowed salt. This may be con- 
sidered only a slight advantage, and in France did 
not pay the cost of the salt; in this country, how- 
ever, where salt is much cheaper, its use will doubt- 
less be profitable. Boussincautr remarks, ‘the 
salt exercises no considerable influence on the 
growth, yet it appears to exert a beneficial effect 
on the appearance and condition of the animal.’ 
Up to the first fourteen days, no perceptible differ- 
ence was observed between the two lots; but in 
the eourse of the month following, the difference 
was visible even to the unpracticed eye. In the 
beasts of both lots, the skin to the touch was fime 
and sound, but the hair in the steers having salt 
‘was smooth and shining; that of the others dull 
and erect.’ As the experiment progressed, these 
signs became still more prominent. ‘In the ani- 
mals of the second lot, after they had had no salt 
for a year, the hair was matted, and the skin here 
and there devoid of hair. Those of the first lot, 
on the contrary, retained the look of stall-kept 
beasts. Their liveliness and frequent indications 
of the tendency to leap, contrasted strikingly with 
the heavy gait and cold temperament observed in 
those of the second lot.’ ‘There can be no doubt,’ 
BovssincauLt adds, ‘that a higher price would 
have been obtained in the market for the oxen 
reared under the influence of salt.’ 
Sy aes 


COOKING FOOD FOR HOGS. 


Tr is generally conceded that cooked food is 
more nutritious than uncooked. But will it pay? 
That depends, to a great extent, upon the price of 
food. If corn is worth but 25 cents per bushel, it 
is plain that it will not pay to expend much money 
either for cooking or crushing it; but where food 
is high, a small quantity saved pays for consider- 
able labor, etc. 

The object of cooking is to render the food more 
readily assimilable, or, in other words, easier of 
digestion. The advantage of cooking potatoes, 
beets, turnips, corn, er any other food containing 
a large amount of starch, sugar or other available 
erganic substances, is, we think, less than when 
straw, chaff, clover and timothy hay, oats, barley, 
or any food containing much woody fibre or other 
insoluble substances, is employed. We are not 
aware of any experiments that show that this 
opinion is correct, yet there are some that point 
that way. When conducting some experiments on 
sheep feeding, at Rothamstead, we found that 
erushed barley, soaked forty-six hours in cold 


a 
than when not soaked. On the other 


crushed malt, soaked in the same way, did not 
increase the weight of the sheep so much a that 
not soaked. The figures are :—four sheep in ten 
weeks eat 280 pounds of crushed barley not ¢ 

and 3,867 Ibs. of mangel wurzel, and increased in 
live weight 81 lbs.; while four sheep with 

crushed and steeped, eat 280 lbs, and 5,321 jh. 
mangel wurzel, increasing 1014 lbs. Four sheep 
with crushed malt not steeped, eat in ten’ Weeks, 
227} lbs., and 3,755 tbs. mangel wurzel, and jp 
creased 841bs.; while four sheep with malt crash 
but steeped, eat 2264 lbs. malt and 4,458 Ibs. may. 
gel wurzel, and gained only 78 pounds. In thy 
process of malting the starch of the barley is egg. 
verted into sugar, which is much more sdluby 
than starch, hence the soaking of barley is attend 
with much benefit, while malt is better dry, 


We have been led to these remarks by 
some experiments in the Jrish Farmers’ Gasstig 
on fattening hogs on uncooked ruta bagas. igh 
hogs were selected and divided into two lots 
evenly as could be, and putin to fatten on the 9h 
of November. Each lot was fed regularly thy 
times a day, having each 12 Ibs. of bran and barley 
meal, the only difference being that one lot hi 
steamed ruta bagas, and the other pulped or raspel 
ruta bagas. The experiment was continued thirty 
nine days; the lot having cooked food, eat 468 Ik 
bran, etc., and 10,920 lbs, rutabagas, and increase 
103 lbs,—while the lot having uncooked food tt 
468 lbs. bran, etc., and only 5,460 lbs. of ruta bagas, 
and gained 110 Ibs. It will be seen that the lot 
with cooked food eat more than as much agap 
ruta bagas as the lot having uncooked, and at the 
same time did not gain so much in weight by sevet 
pounds, 

We are afraid to trust these figures in regard 
the amount of ruta bagas eaten, yet we see no ret 
son to doubt the fact that the hogs on uncooked 
food increased more than those fed on cooked food. 
Ruta bagas contain at least 88 per cent. of watet, 
and when animals are fed exclusively on them, @ 
have a limited amount of other food as was the 
case in the above experiments, they are obliged 
take into their system more water than is condi 
cite to health or the accumulation of fat. It is 
probable that the steamed ruta bagas contained the 
most water, and hence a larger quantity of water 
was taken into the system, rendering a large amoutt 
of carbonaceous matter necessary to keep up the 
animal heat, and hence the hogs on cooked, eat # 
much more than those on uncooked food. In fat 





water before using, gave more increase of animal 





ting hogs with roots of any kind, it is advisable to 
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give them nearly as much meal, or whatever dry 
food is used, as they will eat, letting them obtain 
the water they require from the roots. If this had 
teen done we believe the above experiments would 
not "have resulted so much in favor of uncooked 


fo od. 


tenth part that was even 14 years ago. That is 
the science that will increase the crops, and noth- 
ing else. You may talk science to a farmer for 56 
years, and he will never mind you; but take a pair 
of horses and a wagon, draw out for him a load ot 
good manure made from cattle or sheep, spread it 
on the land in latter part of September, and wheth- 
er he tills the field or lets it lie in grass, I will 
guarantee that it will open his eyes to his own 
interest and to the interest of that part of the coun- 
try in which he resides, or nothing else will do it. 
Near Geneva, N. ¥., Oct, 5, 1858. JOHN JOHNSTON. 
P. S.—I sowed 300 bushels of salt on 60 acres of 
wheat this fall. J. J. 


Remarxs.—Our esteemed correspondent is dis- 
posed to be hypercritical. Our object in the article 
alluded to, was merely to describe his ‘cattle stalls” 
—not to give an account of his mode of feeding. 
We suppose the stalls are as useful for cows as for 
oxen; and the boxes will hold straw as well as 
they will hold hay. We are glad, however, that in 
correcting our mistakes, Mr. J. gives us a little o! 
his experience,—which is always valuable. 

In regard to Mr. Greexey’s fourth proposition, 





LETTER FROM JOHN JOHNSTON. 

Mzssrs. Eprrors: —In speaking of my stalls and 
feeding boxes, you say I put my cows in my stalls. 
[dono such thing, except when they have calves 
before grass comes. I may put them in while they 
eat a little meal, to make them give plenty of milk 
during summer. The meal in spring pays well. 
My fatting cattle, for which I made the stalls, 1 
also only keep in while they eat their meal, being 
satisfied that either cows or fatting cattle do much 
better in yards with ample sheds and plenty of 
straw for clean, dry beds. I can not feed any kind 
of stock profitably unless they have clean, dry beds. 

Again, you say that I put straw in my boxes for 
my cows. This is not so. No man ever saw me 
feed straw to cattle—at least for the last twenty- 
five years. if they choose, they can eat the straw 
spread out for litter, but T never compel them to 
eat straw. I know cattle can be fatted on grain 
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and straw, but I don’t think so profitably as part 
grain and part hay, or part oil-cake and part hay. 
Grass is the natural food of sheep and eattle; and 
hay made from grass, if properly made, puts on fat 
éven if very little else is fed. 

In Mr. Greevey’s address at Connersville, Indi- 
ana, under his 4th head, I think he talks nonsense 
for that orthis part of the country. Every farmer 
surely, both there and here, knows that his only 
sure fertilizer is manure made from cattle, sheep, 
and horses. Manures of commerce will never pay, 
either in Indiana or here, in this age; ot that I am 
fully satisfied, by the best of all tests, practice. 
Men can with little expense try salt. I am sure it | 
prevents rust, at least in a great measure. I am | 
sure it brings the wheat some days earlier in ear, | 
at least on my farm; if it does so on theirs, they 
can hold to it. They can also try twenty bushels 
of lime to one-third or one-half acre, and if it does 
well, they can hold to it; but manure made from 
cattle, sheep, and horses, answers a great good pur- 
pose for all land I ever saw, if dry, and no man 
should ever till wet land. If science can learn us 
to kill the midge and grubs, it will be worth some- 
thing; bat all that is wanted about fertilizers, is 
for farmers to do what they already know is right 
~feed their stock well; the stock will pay for 
that, and the manure will be a large profit to them. 
Mr. G. says “we want a science which shall ulti- 


| others which might be named? 


that farmers “ need-more science,” we do not think 
he is very far wrong. It is true that chemists have 
made pretentions which they can not sustain. It 
is lamentably true that artificial manures are too 
frequently worthless. But at the same time, we 
must not assert that science can do nothing for 
agriculture; neither are we warranted in saying 
that “manures of Commerce will never pay.” It 
may be quite true that they can not be profitably 
used at present, but this by no means proves that 
they will never be profitable. If we had more 
“ science” —which simply means knowledge we 
might be able to manufacture a manyye which 
should be as valuable an adjunct to barn-yard ma- 
nure, as guano or superphosphate already is to the 
British farmer. Our correspondent uses salt on his 
wheat with much benefit; bat why it is beneficial 
he knows not—no one knows. Are we to be for- 
ever in darkness on this point, or on a hundyed 
We hope not. 
That “best of all tests, practice,” will throw little 
additional light on this point. We must look to 
science, if we ever expect to understand the ratien- 


] 


mately teach the farmer to buy or combine just | 4 ot agricultaral practices.—[Eps, 
+ \ — 


such fertilizers as his particular soil needs.” 1 ‘say 
we need no such science; we need something to 
make farmers feed their stock better, keep them in 
yards with good shelter during winter, and litter 
enough to keep them clean; then apply the manure 
to his land. Now every farmer knows that is the 
right way to do, and if science can make them do 
it, then the crops of grass and grain might be im- 
mensely increased. There are millions and miliions 
of dollars worth of manure wasted in Ohio every 





year, and nota little in this State, although not the 





What Enatanp Pays wy One Year ror Manure. 
—It is estimated that England pays annually three 
hundred millions of dollars for manure—more than 
the entire commerce of the country. The total 
value of a year’s crop has been reported to Parlia- 
ment, some time ago, as being about three hundred 
millions of dollars—the erop includes the animal 
as well as tiie vegetable. The turnip crop has been 
estimated to be worth fifteen hundred millions of 
dollars, 
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GROUP OF SPANISH MERINO RAMS. 


SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 


Tue early Roman writers on agriculture describe 
various breeds of sheep as existing in Spain. They 
were of various colors—black, red, and tawny. 
The black sheep yielded a fine fleece —the finest 
of that color which was then known; but the red 
fleece of Bwtica— Granada and Andalusia— was 
of still superior quality, and “had no fellow.” 

Srraso, who flourished under the reign of Trsz- 
nivs Ca#sar, says the wool from which the fine 
cloth worn by the Romans was made, came from 
Spain. Still later, Cotumetra, uncle of the cele- 
brated Roman writer of that name, immigrated 
from Italy to Spain, and is said to have taken with 
him some African rams, and did much toward im- 
proving the native breeds. In the eighth century, 
the Saracens established themselves in Spain, and 
found it “fruitful in corn and pleasant in fruits, 
and glutted with herds and flocks.” Under the 
Saracens, the wool manufacturers of Spain attained 
great celebrity. After their expulsion, this branch 
of productive industry was lost to Spain. Fsrpt- 
NAND V banished 100,000 industrious artisans be- 
cause they were Moors. His successor, Pmure III, 
drove from Valentia 140,000 of the Mahomedan 
inhabitants; and in the three following years, 600,- 





000 were expelled from Murcia, Seville, and Grana- | 


It is somewhat remarkable that the 
sheep seemed to have withstood the 
ence of this almost total neglect. “ Until 
years ago,” says Youarr, “the Peninsula 
to possess the most valuable fine-wooled sham; 
and will always have to boast that, althonghth 
Merino flocks and the Merino wool have imprri 
under the more careful management of other qm- 
tries, Europe and the world are originally indebted 
to Spain for the most valuable material in themm- 
ufacture of cloth.” 

The first importation of Spanish sheep into the 
United States took place in 1801. Four wer 
shipped by Mr. Deressert, a banker of Pats 
| three of which perished on the passage. In 18 
a large importation was made by Col. Humparsn 
and in 1809, °10, and °11, the Hon. Wa. Jaana 
the American consul at Lisbon, sent home lag 
and valuable flocks to his farm in Weathersfdd 
Vt. Since then, the breeding of Spanish Merine 
has received great attention, and the influenced 
these and other iuportations is seen in all parted 
the Union. 

We annex a beautiful portrait of a group @ 
Spanish Merino rams, the property of Grordt 





CaMpsELt, of West Westminster, Vt., who has 0b 
tained great celebrity as a successful breeder d 


da. The consequence was, that the 16,000 looms | these sheep, as well as by his extensive imports 


of Seville dwindled down to 60, and the woolen | 


tions of Silesian sheep, which are rapidly becoming 


manufactures almost ceased to have existence | popular. The above group are of the old Spanish 


throughout Spain. 





stock imported by Messrs. Humpureys & Jasva. 
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LARGE BREED OF HOGS. 


Tag fashion for large hogs in Great Britain has 
lor some time been on the wane. The most popu- 
lar breeds there, are the improved Essex, Suffolk, 
Berkshire, and Middlesex, all of which are called 
“small breeds.” The “improvement” usually con- 
sists in reducing the amount of offal and bone, and 
to do this it is found necessary to reduce the size 
of the animal either by breeding in-and-in or by 
crossing with some finer, smaller breed, such as the 
Chinese, Neapolitan, ete. The value of small hogs 
consists chiefly of their early maturity, and in sup- 
lying the butcher with joints of fresh pork of rare 
excellence for city epicures. In the immediate 
vicinity of large cities, therefore, small, delicate 
hogs will generally be found most profitable. In 
the great pork raising States of the West, how- 
ever, Where bacon and large hams are required for 
exportation, a larger breed of hogs will be in de- 
mand, and this we believe is generally the case. 


ported breeds can do so well in this climate as in 
that from which they were brought. 


ug Why should 
we import hogs ? 





We have always taken the ground that no im- | 


All the improved English breeds ' 





A SOW AND PIGS OF THE LARGE BREED. 


lare made up. And why we can not just as well 
make a breed here that shall suit our circumstances, 
and need no acclimating, we can not imagine. The 
fecundity of pigs gives the breeder a greater facility 
|in improving his hogs than he possesses with any 
other large domestic animal. Let him have an 
object in view and steadily pursue it for a few 
years, and success and great profit are certain. 
We very much need a good breed of hogs, and we 
trust our intelligent, enterprising breeders will give 
{more attention to the subject than hitherto. To 
| show what can be done by judicious breeding, 
} 
} 





|selection and crossing, we give an excellent cut of 
a large sow, originally a cross between the York- 
shire, Leicester, etc. She is an admirable speci- 
|men of a large breed of pigs. The only fault we 
| can discover is one that is not very common among 
| pig breeders,—she is very much too fat. The 
| owner said it was impossible to keep her poor! 
| There may be some truth in this, especially it she 
| had the run of the barn yard, but by shutting her 
|up, she might easily be kept just in the right con- 
| dition for breeding. 
If any of our readers have any experiments as to 
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the relative feeding properties of large vs. small 
hogs, we should like to hear from them. The ex- 
perience of farmers on this point would be very 
acceptable. 





MEXICAN SPRING WHEAT. 

We learn from Mr. Amsrose Stevens, of Gen- 
esee county, the following particulars as to a new 
variety of spring wheat lately introduced into that 
county. He sowed three and three-fourths acres 
with this new kind, called the Missouri or New 
Mexico wheat; it being so called beeause said to 
have been brought to Missouri from thence. It 
was brought to Genesee county, from Missouri, by 
Mr. L. H. Yares of that county; beyond this Mr. 
Stevens knows nothing of its history. It is a red 
wheat, the berry flinty and pear! like in character ; 
the straw medium in size and strong, the beards 
well bearded, and the chaff thick and tough. The 
seed sown was somewhat mixed with the Canada 
Club sort, which is a white and bald or beardless 
wheat. The ground was part second bottom alla- 
vial of the Tonawanda creek, and part a sandy joam. 
No manure used; the preceeding crop (of 1857) 
potatoes, and the one before that, corn. Five bush- 
els of seed were sown on three and three-fourth 
acres, and got in on the 16th of April in good cgn- 


dition ; the ground dry and mellow. The plant in” 


its growth was deiayed by the cold rains of the last 
of April and May. When it came into head, the 
Canada Club was observable in a small proportion, 
beth varieties heading at the same time. The 
whole crop showed that there had not been seed 
enough sown, and the wire-worm troubled it in 
May, doing some damage. When the midge (or 
weevil) flies made their appearance, they could be 
seen at evening in myriads, moving over the plant. 
At the proper time, the heads of the Canada Club 
were found filled with the midge worm, and were 
completely destroyed,—not so much as one grain of 
that variety could be found. In the New Mexico 
wheat, not fifty were found in all; and, indeed, it 
required much search to find the few which were 
detected. The crop was cut the first of August, 
and yielded something over 17 bushels to the acre. 
Had it been more plentifully seeded, and had the 
wire-worm not troubled it, it would probably have 
produced from 22 to 25 bushels to the aere. 

This variety makes whiter flour and bread than 
the Mediterranean wheat; and when grown so as 
to allow of a fair comparison, has yielded better. 
Mr. Srevens is of the opinion that it may be a 
winter variety; and he thinks it better than any 
kind of spring wheat with which he is acquainted. 
He believes that it has a perfect power to resist 


| the midge (weevil), and is well worthy of a trial by 
all who can not raise winter wheat, or who hays 
had their winter crops cut off by the insect, 


CURING PORK AND HAMS. 


A FEw years since we had the pleasure of dip; 
with Lronarp Hovseg, Esq., of Houseville, Lewis 
Co., N. Y., and could not but observe the superigp 
quality of the pork and ham—juicy, tender, ang 
fine flavored. They were cured as follows: Rm 
pork: make brine enough to cover the pork » 
strong as possible. For every layer of pork, put 
a layer of ground black pepper, say. aboxt om 
pound to a barrel. Put in three or four ounees of 
salt-petre; this is not enough to make it taste, and 
yet it is sufficient to keep the lean from getting 
hard. When used the second time, don’t scald the 
brine. This is very important. Mr. H, think 
brine should never be boiled. 

For hams: to each 100 Ibs. of ham take tip 
pounds of salt, five ounces of salt-petre, one quip 
of molasses, a large spoonful of saleratus, and for 
ounces of good black pepper, Let the hamem 
main in brine from four to six weeks. Sm 
about a fortnight; then pack them away 
ashes, Care should to taken to prevent the 
from freezing; or at least be careful that the) 
is all out when it is put in the brine. More has 
are probably lost from neglect of this, than a 
other cause. Many imagine that because theham 
have been in the salt the required time, they mat 
necessarily be cured, forgetting that if they a 
frozen the salt cannot penetrate them. 













i tale renga sntmate 

Tue Cninzse Potato.—The London Gardena 
Chronicle concludes an elaborate article on th 
Dioscorea batatis as follows : 

“ The fitness of the plant for garden purposs i 
now incontestable; and we are glad to be ablep 
add that means now exist of attempting to improw 
its qualities, by rendering it more hardy, or mom 
productive. We are informed by M. Ducnarm, 
in a paper recently read before the Horticultaml 
Society of Paris, that among some Yams sent) 
M. pe Montieny from China to the Imperial mt 
sery of Algeria, a female made its appearance. 
the others had proved males. Ripe seeds vee 
duced by the female; other females were raised 
Paris from the Algerine seeds; and they too bar 
seeded, so that we now possess the usual meals 
operating experimentally upon the Chinese strangé 
It appears certain that this Yam is one of the plenty 
that, like the potato and the turnip, are prone® 
alter their habits under the influence of domestie 
tion. We therefore trust that our skilful breed 
will immediately take it in hand. They can ™ 
undertake a task more likely to abound in gré 
result.” 





Ir is said that burning tar on coals of fire, wii 
neutralize the effluvium of a skunk. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH.—BY 8. W. 


Four Orors or Grass 1n Ong Szason.—At the 
Fair of the Aquidnik Agricultural Society, at 
Newport, H. Greevey told them that. if the lands 
in Rhode Island were properly subsoiled and ma- 
nored, four good crops of grass could be grown 
therein one season. Did Mr. G. ever see four, or 
even two extra large hay crops cut from the same 

h in one season, without irrigation or the re- 
application of liquid manure? The larger 
the first crop, the smaller and later will be the sec- 
ond, unless its growth is hastened by immediate 
heavy showers. I have cut clover and red-top, so 
heavy that it would not stand up, on the 25th June; 
the inference would be that the strong soil would 
continue to grow the second crop without pause ; 
po such thing; even with the aid of small summer 
showers, the stubble fails to put on life for seveval 
weeks; and if it is dry, hot weather, without rain, 
the stubble will look pale and dry, as it has no 
longer the aid of its early leaves to collect moist- 
ure and plant-food from the atmosphere. True, 
these remarks apply to the calcareous soils and dry 
dimate of Western New York, but methinks it will 
be long before more than two crops of grass—even 
with the help of liquid manure—can be profitably 
taken from the same field, even on the granite soil 
and moist climate of Rhode Island. But apropos 
of subsoiling those old daisy meadows: I once 
asked a Newport farmer why he did not break up 
and re-seed his little stone-fenced meadows. His 
reply was, the surface stone on this field made the 
wall that encloses it. If a plow or team could be 
had strong enough to subsoil it eighteen inches 
deep, stone enough would be brought to the sur- 
face to fence two such fields. True, many fields 
are not thus stony, and they might be improved by 
draining. But although this little State has a very 
generous, enduring soil, which even bad farming 
cannot exhaust of its mineral elements, yet its 
central slaty ridges, and other stony portions, can 
only be kept for sheep pasture, or daisy meadows, 
—the hay from which some of the best farmers say 
isvery good. But grass is a very remunerating 
crop along the sea-girt shores of Narraganset Bay ; 
menhaden fish and seaweed keep the old pastures 
and meadows alive; the grass makes butter at 37} 
cents a pound, and fats mutton; and the buttermilk 
fats pigs, which bring $3 apiece at four weeks old, 
while the breeding sows compost the rockweed 
they do not devour, into manure for the corn crop, 
if there is added a fish to each hill. 

Tae Growine Weatru or THe Grass Recions. 
—Thirty years ago the Seneca county farmers said 
wheat was the only paying crop. At that time hay 
had no cash price, butter was worth only nine and 
ten cents a pound, in store pay, and cows were 
bartered off at $12 each; but wheat was good, and 
brought cash at over a dollar the bushel. Then the 
farmers in the grass regions, from Otsego to Cha- 
tauque, lived in great simplicity and were very poor. 
Once a year, perhaps, they got a little money from 
the drovers for their bovines, sold at very low pri- 
ees; which, with their butter and cheese at still 
lower prices, paid their taxes, and sometimes bal- 
anced their accounts at the store. But now all this 
is changed ; while the soil of the wheat region has 

een growing poorer under the plow, the grass re- 
gions proper have grown richer under pasturage, 





until they can beat usin both grain and grass,— 
corn only excepted. A farmer writes from Cha- 
tauque, that the farmers there, who onee had only 
ox teams, now ride behind fine horses in spring 
carriages; farms there had risen in a few years 
more than 100 per cent., and were very saleable ; 
that in the village where butter was once sold at 
eight cents a pound, in store pay only, now $2000 
in cash is paid for butter at 22 cents a pound, and 
in proportion for cheese. But little land is plowed 
there that has not lain ten years in pasturage, and 
on such soils the crops this year were very lagge,— 
spring wheat, corn and potatoes in particular. In 
order to compete with the grass regions, our farm- 
ers must sow more clover seed and less grain, and 
keep more stock — sheep ir particular, for wool as 
well as mutton. It is a mistaken notion, to say that 
our lands are worn out; they only require gener- 
ous treatment to make them again productive. 

Tue Larcrest Corn Crop or toe Acre. —Our 
amateur farmer, Jos. Wricut, has this year grown 
the largest crop of corn, on two and a half acres, 
that this deponent ever looked upon. It was large 
16-rowed Dent corn, planted after tobacco, on a 
well underdrained and manured field of sandy loam, 
once a Cat-tail swamp. The hills were four feet 
apart; not a stalk without one large ear, and not a 
hill without a stalk with two large ears; one ear 
had twenty rows, containing 972 kernels. The 
beauty of the crop was its great evenness, the ears 
being all large, which is attributed to the tile 
draining, as all undrained fields have some spots 
more bearing than others. The tobacco crop that 
preceded this corn was also extra large, and all the 
plants of a size at maturity—a consummation never 
witnessed where underdrains are needed, no mat- 
ter how well manured the soil may be. 


Decrease 1N our Grain Exports.—From the 
1st of September to the 8th of October, this year, 
there was but 86,826 barrels of flour, 111,873 
bushels af wheat, and 72,000 bushels of corn, ship- 
ped from New York to Great Britain and Ireland, 
while no flour was shipped to Europe from any 
other American port, and but very little wheat or 
corn. But in the face of this decreased export of 
breadstuffs, it is gratifying to note how well prices 
are kept up by the enormous increase of the home 
consumption, as it indicates a corresponding in- 
crease in our manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
try. While the South justly claims that she is the 
great exporter of agricultural staple products, the 
North can boast—like England—that she consumes 
hers, by which alone she is enabled to supply the 
world from her workshops. Our shipyards and 
foundries now supply steamships and ships-of-war 
to many foreign nations; our manufacturers also 
compete with those of England in the foreign mar- 
ket, besides supplying our own great South and 
increasing Far West, with all that handicraft can 
invent or make of the ornamental or useful. 

Tue Present Hien Price or Woo..—Yesterda 
I heard an astute manufacturer of woolen st 
say that if our Government would, like England, 
admit wool duty free, he would never ask for a 
tariff on woolens for his protection; the superior 
skill, improvements in machinery, and saving of 
hand labor, now enables our manufacturers to com- 
pete successfully with those of England, if they 
were only left to enjoy the same free trade in wool, 
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dyestutis, and chemicals. But, says the farmer, if 
we are not protected by a duty on imported wool, 
the price will fall: just as though we cannot make 
wool as cheap as the foreign farmers! And how 
much better it is to receive the wool from abroad 
than the cloth, as the latter kills the farmer’s best 
customer, the manufacturer of wool! 
Waterloo, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1958. Ss. W. 





WINTERING STOCK. 


Cotp winds and the “sere and yellow leaf” of 
autunin forcibly remind the farmer of the necessity | 
of early forethought and ample provision for the | 
care of his stock through the coming winter. Upon | 
the economical and successful manner in which 
this is accomplished depends, quite as much as upon 
any other thing, his success in stock growing and 
in farming. ‘ The merciful man is merciful to his 
beast,” and will not let the unkindly blasts of win- | 
ter blow all too harshly around its unprotected | 
head. 

The farmers first care for his stock should be 
warm shed and stable room for the whole herd. 
In our opinion, the stad/e is the most profitable. 
Stock, to do well, must be kept warm, as it is im- 
possible fer them to more than live while shivering 
on the sunny side of the barn, stock yard, or rail 
fence. Every good farmer understands that a cer- 
tain smount of animal heat is to be kept up, and | 
this is done by the consumption of hay, straw, and | 
grain, as heat is kept tp in a stove by the combus- 
“ion of wood or coal. It is not proposed to enter 
into the chemical changes produced in the case of | 
the food or wood,—both are well-admitted truths, 
—and the question presented to the farmer is, | 
whether his animal or stove will be most easily | 
and economically kept at a proper temperature | 
under a well constructed stable or house, or out- | 
side, exposed to the cold winds of our northern 
winter. 

If you have the stables and sheds all prepared, 
you will make a note, and begin to look after the 
stock. You will find it bad economy to let them 
range through meadow, field, orchard, and wood, 
until compelied to come home by the thick falling 
snow. You may, it is true, have your mow and | 
stacks untouched—but the cold frost-bitten grass 
has afforded so little nourishment that your stock | 
has already lost flesh. Believe me, dear sir, every | 

ound lost now will cost the value of more than | 

ouble the number to replace after they come to | 
dry food. 

Commence early to put cattle in the stalls for the | 
night, and feed them there, in preference to feeding 
in the yard or around some stack in a distant field. | 
Cattle will run over hay on the ground and waste | 
much of it. Stacking at best is but a poor method, | 
for it will not take much cyphering to show that 
the waste in saving and feeding out of doors will 
soon pay for comfortable barns and feeding stalls. 
By beginning early to feed at night the stock may 
run out days. 

Good hay answers every purpose, but there are 
stalks, oat and wheat straw which farmers design 
as part of the forage for winter use. No one con- 
siders bread or meat alone, palatable food for him- 
self and family ; neither should he calculate to keep 
his herd through the wizter on hay or straw alone. | 
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‘one kind of food, through the winter, as to keeps 


| will expose themselves to the drifts and cold 


|eating snow, all through the winter. It is a gres 


|kinds of stock. A supply should be placed whee 





Hay may be fed once a day, and asa Change, et 
straw with the addition of a little corn or oat meal, 
or shorts, would be very advisable. Pe ha 
that is good does not require cutting, but | 
straw repay cutting many fold. We are satistiej 
that it would be economy in all respects to have, 
good straw cutter, and hire a man, if n to 
take care of the whole herd, rather than feed cours 
fodder whole. 

Roots should not be overlooked. To keep cattl, 
in good condition, they are very nutritious, ang 
serve as a change from the dry food in general ug 
Carrots, turnips, and beets, can be so easily anj 
profitably grown that no good herdsman shoald 
dispense with them. They are easily kept and eat 
and should be used once a day at least, mixed wit 
cut straw or stalks, or by themselves. It would 
just as reasonable to keep the farmer's family 


herd of cattle on hay alone. Variety is essentiahty 
a good appetite, and it is unquestionably true, the 
roots will have the effect of making cattle mop 
healthy, just as fresh food and vegetables are bette 
for those who go down to the sea in great ships 
Many of the wasting and fatal diseases which dimp. 
ish the herd in spring, in our opinion, might bepr. 
vented by a judicious use of roots and graini 
winter. 

Water should not be forgotten when provi 
for stock. It is not enough, that there isa 
in yonder hollow, near half a mile from the tan, 
for cattle can hardly afford to go so far in wet mi 
muddy weather, and in the deep snow of mid-¥2- 
ter they will suffer for want of water before 


vinds. The water should be in the yard whet 
will be as warm as possible, and where cattle vi 
be protected from the cold wind while drinking- 
Every one has observed the shivering of anima 
after drinking largely in mid-winter. To prevet 
this they should have it often, not less than twit 
a day. It is the practice of many farmers tot 
sheep go without water except that obtained y 


mistake. They will drink three or four timesiis 
day when they can have water without trouble 
Salt is important in the winter treatment of d 


they can obtain it at any time. This may be dow 
by putting some lumps in a box under a shet- 
They will taste a little nearly every day, never a 
ing more than they need. When salted only# 
long intervals they eat too much, producing tw 
consequences. 

One great object with farmers in wintering 
should be to make as much manure as possible,ai 
save all that is made. For this purpose, if not key 
in stables the cattle should be confined to the yams 
All the manure dropped in the snow path, whe 
wandering after water, or running at random ort 
the fields, is nearly a loss. Domestic animalsa 
the farmer’s apparatus by means of which his bij 
grain, straw, roots, ete., are manufactured int 
flesh, muscle, and bone, as well as elaborated i 
manure with which to feed the growing crop, 
keep the whole farm in the best condition, 42 
should claim a large share of the time and attentia 
of every farmer, for those who give such care tf 
a rich reward. ¥. 
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WINTER SHELTER FOR STOCK. 

We have heretofore published several prize essays 
on this subject, but as it is just now seasonable, we 
condense from valuable essays to which no prizes 
were awarded those portions most to the point. 

0. 0. Witson, Newfane, N. Y., whose essay was 
received too late for competition, says : 

“Jt is impossible to keep animals in good condi- 
tion, unprotected from the cold, especially young 
and growing ones. It is well known that animals 
in cold countries require more hearty food than 
those of warm climates. A certain amount of food 
peing necessary to keep up the natural heat of the 
system, the greater the cold the more food required, 
which not being supplied, the animal lives upon it- 
self, or grows poor; much less food being required 
when the animal is protected from storms and cold. 
When protected, all food not required to maintain 
the natural waste of the system goes towards in- 
creasing the growth of the animal. To obtain per- 
fect form, animals should be kept continually grow- 
ing until they arrive at maturity. They are often 
turned out in the spring so poor that it requires 
half the summer to make them as good as they 
were the fall before,—a loss of three quarters of 
the year in the growth of the animal.” 

Another correspondent, M. B., observes: 

“T have had good opportunity to see the effects 
of allowing cattle and horses to feed at stacks, and 
to pass the winter without shelter of any kind. I 
am strongly in favor of shelter, and I will give’my 
reasons. It saves one-third of the fodder that 
would be used without shelter. It also brings the 
cattle out in spring in a much better condition. 
When I came where I now reside, the country was 
new, with no conveniences for the farmer. We 
gave our stock plenty of fodder—more than they 
eat, but they drove one another about,—the snow 
covered the hay before it was eaten,—the cattle 
shivered in the corners of the fences, or any other 
place that afforded shelter; and with all the care 
and attention I could give them under the circum- 
stances, they came out in the spring looking as 
though they had been half starved. The cows did 
not recover until the summer was half gone, and 
the oxen were unfit to do spring work. I soon 
constructed the necessary buildings for stabling my 
cattle; they paid for themselves in a few years, in 
the hay saved and in the improved condition of the 
animals: they would sell considerably higher than 
when allowed to go without shelter. 

“It is almost impossible to winter calves with- 
out shelter; if they survive the winter, they are 
mere skeletons, and have to be lifted up before 
spring and never make anything but poor, raw- 
boned, unprofitable stock. Sheep are many times 
allowed to pick up what they can get for half the 
winter; but the dead lambs, and probably dead 
sheep, that lie scattered over the fields, tell the 
profit of such a course.” 

_ 9. H. W., Mahoning, Pa., in addition to reasons 
similar to the above, says:—‘I consider one load 
of manure made and kept under shelter, worth two 
dropped all over the yard and left exposed to the 
bleaching influences of the rain and the drying ef- 
fects of the sun. In this respect, I consider it im- 
portant to shelter all classes of stock.” 


R. K. S., Grundy Oo., Ill, discourses on this 
wise: 

“Look for a few minutes at neighbor Careless’ 
stock, on the first of May. Don’t look for com- 
fortable sheds and stables,—they are not there. 
Those horses’ ribs, covered with thin hide, are vis- 
ible ten rods distant, through the openings in that 
misnamed thing he calls stable, and the bones of 
his cattle threaten to spoil a whole box of cowhide 
boots, while yet on the back of the animals. His 
calves stand bracing, their flanks rubbing together, 
and unearthly sounds issuing from the apparently 
empty hides, sickening to the lovers of veal cutlets 
and calve’s-foot jelly. Many of his sheep, mere 
attenuated wrecks, have paid the debt of nature, 
and lie piled in putrefying heaps,—the balance of 
the flock losing their wool, and the lambs looking 
gaunt and deathly. His hogs are leani inst 
the fence, reeling like a phe oy man, at ‘faintly 
squealing for food and strength. Why is this so? 
Simply because he neglected to feed regularly good 
and wholesome food, and left his animals to the 
mercy of wind and storm, cold, wet, and hungry. 
Can such a farmer sleep sound o’-nights? Does he 
know how to enjoy life? 

“ Now look at neighbor Careful’s stock the same 
day. There are no ribs visible on his horses; they 
are fat, sleek, and healthy. His cattle chew the 
cud of contentment, instead of bitterness,—their 
bones clothed in flesh, and their eyes beaming with 
health and gratitude. His sheep retain their coats ; 
their looks are suggestive of suet pudding; their 
lambs, in imagination, grace the dining table of the 
village inn, at three dollars per head; and the well 
larded pigs grunt satisfaction, and give promise of 
yielding rich treasures to their kind master.— 
Neighbor Careful has evidently studied the art of 
living, for he is in good flesh and health, and the 
milk of human kindness fills his heart, ready to 
overflow for the physical growth of animals, and 
the mental growth and happiness of his fellow men. 

“We say then, brother farmers, shelter — 
stock, and feed them well,—it is a duty. They 
were given for our pleasure and benefit: in just so 
far as we neglect them, our benefit and pleasure 
are curtailed. Experiments, to say nothing of the 
force of legitimate reasoning on this subject, prove 
beyond a peradventure that they require less food, 
thus saving many bushels of grain each year. The 
health and condition of stock is much improved, 
adding value to every animal thus cared for.” 





Aw Acrep Marg. —Daniel Goodall, of Ecorse, 
Michigan, says the Spirit of the Times, ownes a 
pony mare, formerly gray, but now white, who 
was thirty-four years old last spring, and has pro- 
duced twenty-six foals. The mare has never known 
the luxury of a stable, nor the aid of a seythe in 
procuring her food; cropping with her teeth for a 
living, summer and winter, and now presents the 
appearance of six or eight years of age. She is fat 
and healthy, and as active and spry as any colt, 
and was daily expected to drop hertwenty-seventh 
foal. 


Baxx up the cellar, fixing the windows so that 
light may come in and Jack Frost be kept out. See 








if everything is ready for winter. Subscribe for 
the Genesee Farmer for 1859. 
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WINTERING PIGS. 


ALLEN says, “by far the cheapest mode of win- 
tering pigs is in the pork barrel,” and we believe it 
isso. But it is sometimes done outside, and a few 
words on the provision for their then Zively demands 
for board and lodging, may be of some interest to 
your readers. I know | should be glad to hear 
from other farmers on the subject, so I send yon 
my “say” about it—submitting it, of course, to 
your éditorial judgment. 

In the first place, I am decidedly opposed to win- 
tering “spring pigs” anywhere above the brine. 
They had better come into the pork barrel at eight 
or nine months old “by a longshot.” If the object 
of raising a hog is to make pork, that end should 
be kept steadily in view,—his swineship should see 
it, and eat for it. This keeping pigs eighteen 
months to fatten them the last three, is not a pay- 
ing business. Feed a decent pig well from weaning 
until eight months old, and you will get 250 lbs. to 
$00 Ibs. of pork—and you do not usually get 50'Ibs. 
more for those ten months older. There can be no 
question bat an animal can consume much more to 
produce in eighteen months about the same quan- 
tity vf meat, which is made by another in half that 
lergth of feeding. 

But spring pigs, in order to become pork in the 
fall, must receive extra attention. They must be 
well fed and kept growing. Besides supplying the 
slops of the dairy, windfalls of the orchard, ete.,— 
one ought to save over some corn, rye, or barley, 
so as to give them one meal of pudding daily. By 
this course, a friend who has practiced it twenty- 
five years, usually make spring pigs weigh at the 
rates above stated, and furnish him with the very 
first quality of family pork. He finds it to his ad- 
vantage from the fact that he gets the benefit of the 
summer season for fatting, and saves the long ex- 
pense of winter feeding, when much of the food 
consumed goes merely to support the animal heat. 

But to return to the subject of wintering pigs. 
I have generally wintered a few August pigs, wean- 
ing them the first of October, and keeping them 
penned throngh the fall and winter. A pig out 
side of a pen is a nuisance at large. They run over 
garden and door-yard, through corn and potatoes, 
rooting up, pulling down, and destroying generally, 
ten times more than their handsome little carcases 
are worth, or ever likely to be. Deliver me from 
them, either by death or close confinement, until 
they get too large to laugh at all fences—then they 
may go to pasture and welcome. 

To winter pigs just to my mind, I would have a 
good, warm, oak-floored pen, with a yard attached 
for out-door exercise ; and would feed them some 
green food, such as apples, pumpkins, sugar beets, 
or potatoes, once a day—once on kitchen and dairy 
swill, thickened with corn, rye, or barley meal, 
and once (if I had the article) on soft corn in the 
ear. I would try and keep them growing fairly, 
and when grass got a good start in the spring, 
would turn them to pasture, keeping up the feed- 
ing with kitchen swill, thickened with meal, 
through the summer. They should liave the sum- 
mer run of the orchard, and early in the fall an 
increase in the richness of their food, preparatory 
to spending the second winter in the form of fam- 

ily pork. To give them, from the first of August 
until late in November, all they could eat should be 








a ooo ee 
the prime object, and to this end the change ang 
variety of their food should be looked to, 
To keep a pig growing, ene must keep him eat. 
ing and eating about all the time. To do this ther 
is nothing like ‘change and variety,” now little 
corn, then a little milk, a few boiied potatoes, a fey 
raw apples, now a pudding, then a dish of 
—anything to keep them eating and stuffing y 
awake, even if it does require a little extra att. 
tion. B. PR, 





RURAL NOTES FROM MAINE. 


Eprtors Gengsek Farmer :—I read in the Farme 
communications from various sections of the Union 
and I thought a few notes from Maine might proyy 
interesting to some of its readers. I will notigg 
some of the crops of this section, their price, pr, 
ductiveness, etc. 

Hay—$8 to $10 per ton. The hay crop wy 
pretty fair this year; the yield was not so largey 
last season, but it was of better quality and cutip 
better order. This State exports considerable qu, 
tities of hay yearly. Timothy and red clover ay 
the principal grasses. 

Wnreat—$1.25 cts. per bushel. There is but lit 
tle wheat grown in this section; but, under good 
cultivation, it yields a fair return. The principg 
varieties sown are the Bald, Red Sea, and Java; 
the latter a new and promising variety. 

Oats—40 cents per bushel. Considerable gua. 
tities of oats are produced yearly. The cropé 
good. The kind generally sown is called the Hata 
oat—not liable to rust. 

Bartey—50 to 60 cents per bushel. The 
this year is pretty good. The cultivation of barky 
is gaining favor with the farmers yearly. These 
at time of harvest is small; in the spring it com 
mands from 874 cents to $1 per bushel. 

Corn—90 cents to $1 per bushel. Corn a 
decent,—no frost to injure it—most all harvest 

Potrators—40 to 50 cents per bushel. The yield 
of potatoes is not so large as in former years, On 
an averagé, over one-third are diseased. The greater 
part of the fields were struck with rust before they 
obtained their growth. The leading sorts cultive 
ted are the Early White, Long Red, and Jackson. 
The latter, I believe, is peculiar to this State. 

Appirs—75 to 82 cents for eating, and 40 to 50 
for cooking apples. The trees last spring gave in- 
dication of a good fruit season, but as summer pre 
gressed it was evident that the crop would be small. 
The equinoctial gale which reached us the midde 
of September, caused a great destruction of fruit 
The apples were literally harvested ; and the major- 
ity being bruised, they will soon be rotten and we 
marketable. The leading fruit cultivated here 
the Baldwin; other kinds are cultivated a*cording 
to the choice of the person raising them, but this 
is generally considered the standard for all pur 
poses. 

Our State Fair this year was quite a success, It 
was held at Augusta, commencing September 21st, 
and continuing five days. About 1,000 head of 
animals were entered for premiums, consisting of 
Short-horns, Devon’s, Ayrshire’s, Jersey's, 
Natives, with their different grades. The receipls 
for admission tickets amounted to about six thot- 
sand three hundred dollars. 





Belfiust, Oct., 1853. . GEO, E. BRACKET? 
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——— ————————— 
HOW FARMERS LOSE MONEY. 


Looxtne only on the favorable side of any busi- 
ness fits us poorly to engage in it understandingly. 
The brightest prospect is liable to become-clouded— 
the most hopeful scheme may end in disappointment. 
[tis pleasant to read articles headed as above, with 
the simple change of “ make” for * lose,” no doubt ; 
it is certainly more agreeable to think and write ot 
jgbor and enterprise that pays, than of that which 
‘roves & losing business. Still, while there is so 
much farming of this character, it is worth while to 
sarch out “the reason of the thing”—to continue 
our catalogue of the ways in which we Jose rather 
than make money by farming. 

If we look at the crops which “don’t pay” 
among us—ten chances to one that the “root of 
the matter ” lies in 

WATER STAGNANT IN THE SOIL, 


which in many ways is prejudicial to the growth of 
crops. In fact, a soil which has no escape or outlet 
for the water which falls upon it save evaporation 
can not be made to produce a paying crop. In a 
dry season it is baked and hard,—in a wet one it is 
flooded by every slight rain, and is never in a con- 
dition very favorable to the growth of cultivated 
crops, however favorable it may be to the produc- 
tion of flags and bullrushes. And partially drained 
land of this character is but little better. Flooded 
in spring, the water passes off but slowly; nothing 
canbe Gone towards putting in a crop until the 
“sybsiding of the waters,’ which, as they must in 
& great part go cloudward, is a tedious process.— 
When the crop, is sown it is at the mercy of the 
weather; a drouth is, if possible, more destructive 
than a flood, and between the two, farmers lose 
money. enough every three years by stagnant water, 
to apply the thorough remedy of pRatntna. 
Farmers lose money by short sighted and 


MISTAKEN IDEAS OF ECONOMY, 


for trae economy does not consist in mere saving 
and stinting—it requires far-reaching views and a 
generous spirit, to decide practical questions upon 
that just basis which secures the greatest measure 
of success. We must look farther than the first cost. 
In farm stock, for instance, when once secured, it 
costs little more to raise, to any given age, a good 
animal than a bad one, while one may be far more 
remunerative than the other. The good cost more 
at first, but are sure to prove valuable and find 
ready purchasers, while the cheap are almost cer- 
tain to be poor and dull of sale. This is true not 
only of animals, but of all farm crope—the best vari- 
eties of grain and fruits are sought and raised by 
truly economical cultivators of the soil. He does 
not economize in seed to lose haif his crop, nor 
neglect thorough culture because “it costs so 
much,” for he knows it is the only profitable sys- 
tem of management. 

It is a fact of importance to many, to remember 
that money can be lost by the 


MISMANAGEMENT OF [MANURE. 


The contents of the barnyard are generally dignified 
with the name of manure, even if they consist of 
little more than rotten straw and animal excrement, 
the real strength of which has leached away during 
its long exposure to the weather. “A dry yard” 
is the desideratum with many, so all its juices are 
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drained away into some stream, or down the road- 
side ditch; (into some provident neighbor's field it is 
to be hoped)—what is left is still manure and is 
carted out for crops, with expectation that they 
will be largely benefited thereby. One thought 
will show how idle is this idea. By what does 
manure act beneficially upon vegetable growth ? 
By ite seluble constituents—they absorb only liquids 
and gases, as fuod. This leached manure has lost 
the greatest share of its soluble fertilizing matter, 
the residue is little more than a mechanical means 
of improving the soil. 

The assertion may be deemed of doubtfal vera- 
city, but there is no question in our mind but we 
have lost our time, seed, and labor, (which is the 
saine as money,) by 

PLOWING TOO MANY ACRES. 


Very few farmers but can look back to the time 
when they “missed it” materially, in plowing for 
and putting in a crop imperfectly, unseasonably, or 
more of one than they could properly cultivate or 
care for. The product did not begin to pay the ex- 
penses incurred, and the plow might far better have 
remained at rest. We must plow only half as much 
and do it twice as well—then we shall find our 
barns better tilled, our farms better stocked, and 
our fields increasing in fertility. 

Farmers lose money by not making seasonable 
preparation for winter and providing proper 


SHELTER FOR STOCK. 


Not only do horses need stables and care, but cows, 
sheep and calves, will do much better, give more milk, 
wool, and growth, on the same or a less amount of 
food, than when no provision is made for their pro- 
tection. The cost of shelter is far less than the cost 
of doing without, to say nothing of the. convén- 
ience and compassion of the thing, so.don’tJet_us 
fear a liberal expenditure for good barns, sheds, and 
stables, with sheltered yards, and convenient water- 
ing places, though we may have long followed the 
make-do system of getting along without them. 
Royalton, Niagara Co., N, ¥, J. H. BIXBY. 


Snerer iy New York ry orp Trvwes..—Vander- 
donk, writing in 1790, thus speaks of the sheep 
introduced from Holland into New Netherland 
(now New York) by the Dutch emigrants :— 


“Sheep are also kept in the New Netherlands, 
but not as many as in New England, where the 
weaving business is carried on, and where much 
more attention is paid to them than by the New 
Netherlanders, The sheep, however, thrive well, 
and become fat enough. I have seen mutton there 
so exceedingly fat that it was too luscious and 
offensive. The sheep breed well and are healthy; 
they find good pasture in summer, and good hay 
in winter; but the flocks require to be guarded and 
tended on account of the wolves, for which purpose 
men can not be spared. There is also a more im- 
portant hindrance to the keeping of sheep, which 
are chiefly cultivated for their wool. New Neéh- 
erland is a woody country, being almost every whére 
beset with trees, stumps, and brush-wood, wherein 
the sheep pasture, and by which they lose most of 
their wool. This is not apparent until they are 
sheared, when the fleeces turn out very light,” 
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DESIGN FOR A FARM HOUSE. 


FARM HOUSE. 


* We have much pleasure in presenting our read- 
ers this month a cut and description of a farm 
house erected by one of our subscribers in the town 
of Mendon, in this county. It cost $2,275. 
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GROUND PLAN. 


Description or Grounp Pian.—A, parlor; B, 
living-room; ©, nursery; D, winter kitchen; E, 
hall; F, F, bed-rooms; G, clothes-room; H, pan- 
try; I, summer kitchen; J, wood-house; P, P, 
piazzas, 

CHAMBER Fioor.—A, sitting-room, 15 by 16 ft., 
B, B, B, bed-rooms; C, bed-room for workmen; 


We had hoped to receive 





a more detailed description | 
from our friend, but he writes 5 
“the above are all the par- A 


ticulars, except the piazzas 





in front, store-rooms over 
the wings, two closets or 
cupboards in summer kitch- 
en, and one under the hall 
stairs from the living-room. 
The basement has two cel- 
lars under the upright, di- 
vided under the partition 
above, and milk-room under the parlor.” 











CHAMBER FLOOR. 
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Bap Cows Mave Proritaste.—One of my 
neighbors has had one of the worst, ill-condi- 
tioned cows that ever lived, and he made her pay 
well notwithstanding. If she was milked, the 
milker would have to take a stand on one side of 
the fence and the cow on the other, or he would 
get his head and hands kicked off, Finally be 
made up his mind that the cow was a great milker 
and she might fat a couple of calves, as she had 
come in ahead of all his cows. So he put her ina 
pen with two young calves twice each day, until 
they were fit for the butcher. The cow did not 
like the business, and would let fly her heels; but 
the calves stood the kicks very well,—much better 
than man or woman could. She fatted these two 
calves well; then two more; and finally the fifth 
one was finished up in good veal condition, A. L. 
Smitu.—Vichols, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
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housed when not wanted. They are injured more 
by exposure than by use. 
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MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 


Eprrors Genesee Farmer:—The many losses of 
bees during severe winters proves their manage- 
ment is not well understood. One of my neighbors 
gst winter lost thirty swarms, I lost six. I find 
that the greatest loss arises from the accumulation 
of frost and ice in the hives. Bees consume all the 
honey where they are clustered, and in attempting 
to change their situation are benumbed and lost— 
literally starving to death in the midst of plenty. 
Many who have lost swarms in this way, are at 4 
Joss to discover the reason. The hive being filled 
with frost and ice, they conclude they have frozen 
todeath. If the hives are examined in very cold 
weather, they will be found more or less filled with 
frost. This arises from the moisture given off by 
the bees becoming frozen. If there is a warm day 
occasionally, it will thaw and not do much harm; 
but if there is two or three months of steady cold 
weather, then look out for your bees. 

Now, what should be done? I say ventilate your 
hives; take your half-inch bit and make several 
holes near the top of the hive, and let the moisture 
escape. But this does not always answer the pur- 

in the common hive, the combs preventing all 
the moisture from escaping. There are many hives 
made of a superior kind, generally patented, that 
do not require attention in this particular,—care 
having been taken in their construction to provide 
for ventilation. It is important that hives should 
be kept dry. Early attention to the subject may 
save many valuable swarms, 

Wiegara Co., N. Y., 1858. Cc. C. W. 





FRETFUL FARMERS. 

Taz New York Tribune well says: “Men make 
themselves uncomfortable, destroy the peace of 
their families, and actually make themselves hated 
by fretfalness.” Beecher says: 

“Tt is not work that kills men; it is worry.— 
Work is healthy ; you can hardly put more upon a 
man than he can bear. Worry is rust upon the 
blade. It is not the revolution that destroys the 
machinery, but the friction. Fear secretes acid, 
but love and trust are sweet juices.” 

We know a man with a patient, good, Christian 
wife, and we never heard him speak a kind, pleas- 
ant word to her, and doubt if he ever did in the 
half century they have lived together. 

He is always in a fret. Everything goes wrong. 
You would think that he was made of cross-grained 
timber, and had always been trying to digest a 
cross-cut saw. He is eternally cross, and always 
thinks that his wife and children, hired hands, and 
all the domestic animals have entered into a combi- 
nation to worry him to death. He is not only 
rusty, but fairly crusted over with it. He is in- 
cased in a shell of acid secretions, through which 
no sweet juices ever distill. Friction has literally 
worn him out, and he will soon worry himselt to 
death. Of course he has never worked to any 
advantage to himself or anybody else. With him 
everything always goes wrong. He superstitiously 
believes “it is because the devil has a spite against 
ial when in truth it is nothing but his own fret- 

e388, 











As many farmers and dairymen consider an ice- 
house an article of prime necessity, as well as a 
means of many luxuries, we give an illustration of 
a common ice-house, with such description and in- 
structions as will enable our readers to construct 
one if desired. They are so cheaply and easily 
made, that no family need be deprived of the com- 
fort, convenience, and advantages, to be derived 
from a supply of ice during the summer months. 

Experience has shown that ice-houses are best, 
built entirely above ground, keeping ice better, 
being more easily and thoroughly drained. All the 
large houses of wholesale dealers in the cities of the 
United States are above ground. An ice-honse is 
built on the plan of having a double partition or 
wall with a hollow space filled in with some non- 
conducting substance. The frame of the sides 
may be formed of two ranges of tpright posts of 
4 by 6 joists, placing the lower ends in the ground 
without any sill, as more effectually excluding the 
air. The two ranges of posts should be two and a 
half feet apart at the bottom, and two feet at top. 
and lined with rough boards nailed on the inside of 
the space thus made. At the top, these upright 
joists should be murticed into cross-beams that are 
to support the floor overhead. On these beams lay 
a tight floor and cover a foot with dry tan or saw 
dust. The spaces between these boardings may be 
filled with wet tan or saw dust, as is cheapest or 
most convenient. It is the practice to pack it in 
wet, that it may freeze, and thus the better render 
the house air tight. The bottom of the ice-vault 
should be filled ten or twelve inches with blocks of 
wood, over which place a coating of wood shavings 
or straw, on which lay a plank floor. The roof 
should have considerable pitch, and the space be- 
tween the fioor and the roof should be well venti- 
lated by a lattice window in each end, or an equiv- 
alent, so as to pass out the warm air that accumu- 
lates under the roof. <A door will be required in the 
side or end of the building, to fill and discharge it, 
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which should be near the top, and closed up over 
the ice. Double doors with an entry way between 
the outer and inner door, the more effectually 
exclude warm air. 

An ice-house, similar to the one briefly described, 





a =! ee, 
One of my neighbors had a verv vicious cow, las 
| spring, which they had failed in milking after the 
| most determined efforts to succeed. | happened to 
hear the fact one day, and told them how to man. 
age her, when lo! no more trouble was experienced, 
In the course of the summer they have occasionally 





may be constructed by any farmer at a moderate! laid a chain across her back when she has mani. 


expense, and filled by the labor of himself, one 
hand and a team, when their labor is not urgently 
required in other farm work. 


so as to exclude air. Many practice pouring water 


in the cracks between the blocks, which freezing | 
renders the whole mass one block of ice. It will | 


undoubtedly keep better in such a mass, 





| fested any intention of returning to old habits— 
| Effectually as is this manner of overcoming vicious 
'Y | propensities, it is more humane than any other in 
Ice should be put in| which force is used. 

the house in regular layers, well fitted to each other | 
| horses ugly in shoeing. 


This is also a very effectual manner of subdni 

The smith can make the 
wildest mustang stand peaceably by using the chaip 
and lever, and the lesson will not soon be unlearned, 
Lay aside, then, your clubs and whips for the 
purposes above named, and resort to the method 


Before winter sets in too strongly, is an excellent | herein described, and save yourself time, trouble, 


time to build the ice-house, ready to fill, as winters 


occasionally occur when it is difficult to obtain a| 
good crop of ice, and delays at the freezing period | 


are fatal. Any one who builds a moderate sized 
ice-house will find the convenience and luxury of 
using ample reward. 





ON CURING CORN FODDER. 


Messrs. Epirors:—Seeing in the last number of 
the Farmer an article on cutting and curing corn- 


fodder, I would state how the farmers in this sec- | 


tion manage that part of their business. As soon 
asthe corn is partly ripe, it. is all cut off close to 








the ground and put in shocks,—putting about eight 
rows of corn in one of shocks. After it becomes 
dry enough, we husk the corn and tie the fodder in | 
small bundles, and again put it in shock—four of 
the former shocks in one—and tie a band around ! 
the top. They may then stand till a convenient 
time to haul and put in a stack near the farm-yard. 
The stack is commenced by throwing down five or 
six rails parallel to each other on the ground, and | 
putting the foddef? across them all one way, having 
the butts out. When this platform has been filled, 
lay down more rails, and continue the stack as long 
as you have fodder. When we feed in the winter, 
we commence taking off the same way as put on, 
leaving as little of it exposed to the weather as we 
can. We feed in the stable, either as it is, or pre- 
pared by cutting in a feed cutter, to which chop or 
bran may be added. Cattle feed and thrive better 
on it when stacked in the open air than when kept 
in the barn, as in the barn it becomes too dry. 
Dilisburg, Pa., Oct., 1858. J. 0. H. 
a 


HOW TO CONQUER VICIOUS COWS AND HORSES. 


I care not how vicious or unmanageable the 
horse or cow may have become, I can conquer 
them by the application of a strong rope or chain 
just back of the fore legs, and twisting in a good 
lever until they yield fully. Baulky horses may be 
conquered in this manner, so as to need no whip- 
ping, and it is much more humane than clubbing 
them or cutting them up with tortaring whips. 
And a horse once conquered in this manner, will 
not return to his tricks with the same driver as 
readily as when overcome by whipping or manling. 

©Cows may be conquered in the same manner, 





and broken of the habit of kicking, very readily, ' 





}and vexation of spirit, nor reject it because it wag 


not learned from your lather or in some conversa 

tion, instead of from the pages of an agricultargl 

journal. JNO. SANFIELD, 
Amboy, Il, Oct., 1853 


Sr 0 


Hay Ricxs.—A correspondent of the Gardeners 
Chronicle, traveling on the continent, says: 


“In Holland we noticed a peculiarity in rick 
making which might be adopted with advantage 
at home. [It is adopted extensively by the Duteh 
farmers in this country.] Four upright posts form- 
ing a square are firmly fixed in the earth, anda 
square roof raised to a point in the middle is added, 
its four angles having holes made in them through 
which the four upright posts are passed. Thisroof 
is raised or lowered by a serew, and all that is re 
quired is to keep the hay or straw of which the 
ricks are composed within the lines of the four 
posts; the roof is then let down on the ricks, its 
weight pressing itdown. At Rotterdam and other 
Dutch towns, we observed that the trees planted 
along the sides of the canals in the streets had the 
lower part of their stems protected by a sloping 
paving of brickwork carried quite up to the bark, 
and about half a yard high. This process, so ui- 
like what we have seen in other parts of our jour- 
ney, was doubtless adopted in consequence of the 
nature of the soil in these semi-aquatic towns allow- 
ing the roots of the trees to find moisture enough 
without any additional wet from the surface.” 








Tue Harvest or 1858.—The North British 
Agriculturist says: “In Ameriea grain crops are 
below an average. The Mediterranean countries 
have had a good harvest. France has had a good 
crop of wheat and rye—an inferior crop of oats, 
Belgium and Holland have had fair crops. In 
Northern Germany, Russia, and the Baltic coun- 
tries, corn crops are under an average. Denmark 
has yielded a fair average quantity. England gen- 
erally has yielded more than an average of wheat, 
Ireland exceeds the average of wheat, barley, and 
oats. In Scotland the wheat crop is one of the 
finest ever known. It may be anticipated that 
wheat will maintain its price and even exceed it 
some 8s, or 5s. a quarter. Barley will probably be 
higher in price by 6d. a bushel than last year’s crop. 
Oats probably may be higher. Beans will certainly 
be higher. These estimates seem founded on reason: 
able inferences from what is yet known of the crop, 
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aging? It is to be hoped, at least, that no efforts 
will be spared to fathom the mysteries of the dis- 
ease, and apply a remedy. 

Perhaps in this, as in the potato disease, it may 
ba well to return to first principles. It is well 
| known that we have many new and valuable vari- 
| eties of the potato by growing from the seed. It 

is true we have to raise many seedlings that are 
| worthless, but one good potato, that may be culti- 
| vated for years and not be seriously affected with 
| the disease, is an acquisition not to be lightly es- 
|teemed., What is true of the potato may unques- 














eee ss 


ARE WE TO HAVE PLUMS? 


over the country our eyes are greeted with |. . 
ou 4 on i a ey tionably be true of other tubers, and also of fruit- 


the wasting, unsightly plum trees, now fast passing | 


| bearing trees and shrubs. 

The early settlers of Western New York, as well 
as those who have made their homes in the West- 
ge: | ern States, found groves of the native or wild plum, 
of plam orchards have passed away, victims to that |(Prunus domestica,) many of which bore and stil 
mysterious and fatal disease known as “black / pear fruit much esteemed for cooking and pre- 
knot.” We hear every year loud lamentations | seryes, with an occasional variety that is very good 
about the ravages of the curculio, and are stimu-| a. 9 desert fruit. These trees have always been 
lated by the offer of rewards to the discovery of a| hardy, bearing good crops with no attention, and 
remedy for their destructive depredations. Nearly | as far as we can learn, have been very free from 
all the pomological conventions and horticultural | disease. There are, in many localities in Western 
societies consume the greater portion of their meet- | New York, still remaining some of these pioneer 
ings with discussions on “ Pear Culture,” and the | trees, that have stood safe and sound while the cul- 
list of fruits to be recommended for “ general cul- | tivated plum trees became diseased and disappear- 
tivation,” or as “promising well,”—occasionally | ed. There are now hundreds of thousands of these 
mustering courage to throw overboard some un- | wild plums in Wisconsin, Iowa, and other Western 
States, in bearing, supplying the people with an 
abundance of plums for all culinary purposes, and 
we believe they are highly esteemed. 

The practical question that presents itself, is, 
whether these hardy trees cannot be planted out 
in orchards here, and thus supply the demand for 
plums for cooking. Is not this subject well worth 
: , d the attention of amateur as well as professional 
Toate. oa tie * Oe bleck knot on blight horticulturists? We hope this brief pene of 
rads e dcseeonis chee coeciae poe ane | the subject will elicit the \ iews of those whose ob- 

a Jo ? servation and practical experience enable them to 

= plam is by no means an inferior fruit. AS | throw light upon the subject. Have any of our 
a desert fruit, many of the varieties are as highly | readers ever known the wild plum to be affected 
esteemed as the choicest pears, while for cooking | with the black knot? Will the trees do well when 
purposes and sweetmeats the plum is much superi- | transplanted and cultivated ? 
or to the pear. With these facts before us, it is — 
difficult to understand why so much attention has 


among the things that were. Occasionally some 
fortunate cultivator, in some favored locality, has 
afew thrifty, bearing trees, but the great majority 








lucky fruit, as not worthy of a place in an already 
too extended and constantly changing list. Is it 
not a little remarkable that amid the congregated 
learning and experience of so many pomologists, 
#0 few have been found to call attention to the dis- 
couraging position of plum culture, and invite the 
research of those skilled in vegetable physiology, to 





3LACKBERRIES IN lowa.— An e3teemed corres- 

; 1 ‘ yondent at Clay, Washington county, lowa, writes : 
been bestowed upon the cultivation, diseases, and P We have been Sova with an +s herd, crop of 
habits of the pear, while the modest plum has been | weeds and blackberries this season,—the latter of 
which are much preferred, as they have been gath- 
, . Lear _ | ered in great abundance.. It was estimated that in 
effort for its preservation. True, some are still one day six hundred bushels were gathered from 
propagated, sold, and planted, to be added, after a} the timbered lands of one school section: they not 
brief life, to the knotty, unsightly catalogue of being found on prairie. | The people turned out en 
their luckless predecessors. masse to gather the spoils, and this delicious fruit 
: : : was used in every possible form, in pies, puddings, 

Are we to have plums? is a question that is more | je}Jies and jams, though the larger part was scalded 
easily asked than answered. But ought we really | and dried for winter use. So you see we are not 


to despair, though the case looks so very discour- destitute of good things “ out west.” 


allowed to nearly die outright, with scarcely an 
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WINTER PROTECTION OF FRUIT TREES. 


Ir is meet, on the approach of winter, to heed 
the lessons of the past, and by judicious fore- 
thought and prompt action prevent a recurrence 
of such of the untoward events which have in 
former years disappointed our expectations or de- 
tracted from the sum total of our pleasure or 
profit. How many persons, on the opening of 
spring, have found some choice fruit tree ruined, 
or nearly so, by being girdled by mice while the 
lower portion of the trunk was covered with snow? 
The labor and expenditure of several seasons are 
often thus, in a few days, rendered of no avail. 
Those trees standing contiguous to fences, or in 
close proximity to buildings, where snow is most 
prone to drift around them, are more exposed than 
those in the open field. It has long been the prac- 
tice of cultivators to occasionally trample down 
the snow around the tree, as a protection, but as 
the melting of the snow progresses at the ground, 
there is soon a pathway for the vermin, of which 
they are not slow to take the advantage. A pyra- 
mid of soil, six or eight inches high, around the 
tree, often affords the desired protection. Boxes 
of thin boards, about a foot high, are often placed 
around the trunk, and answer a very good purpose. 
Recently, use has been made of horse-shoe drain 
tile for this purpose, and it proves superior to either 
of the other methods named. By using two pieces 
of two-inch tile, placing them together so as to en- 
circle the tree, an efficient safeguard is obtained. 
At the bottom they may be held together by a pyr- 
amid of earth, or fastened top and bottom with a 
small-sized annealed wire, as mice eat off an ordi- 
nary string. Tile of this size, or larger when the 
trees require it, are not very expensive, and if care- 
fully laid away in the spring would serve the same 
purpose several years, and repay many fold the 
original outlay. They are to be had in nearly all 
parts of the State, and commend themselves to all 
desiring protection for trees. 





We may add in this connection, that grape vines, 
raspberry bushes, and other fruit-bearing or flower- 
ing shrubs, that are injured by extreme cold, may 
be effectually protected by laying down and cov- 
ering lightly with dry earth, evergreen boughs, 
boards, or straw. The latter is objectionable, on 
account of harboring mice that would destroy the 
plants. Grape vines should be carefully taken from 
the trellis, and laid so as to mar them as little as 
possible. Care should be exercised that they are 
kept from the wet as much as may be. Attention 
to these things may save many valuable plants, and 


LAWNS. 


Wuo does not desire a smooth shaven, green 
lawn. They are essential to effective lan 
gardening, and cannot receive too much attention, 
There are multitudes of people, we regret to say, 
who know very little about the method and Igbo, 
necessary to secure a good lawn. It is by no 
means uncommon to hear persons of taste nj 
leisure, who would be supposed to be acquainted 
with the subject, enquire at a seed-store for the 
seed of that grass which grows short and thick 
just suited to make a fine green lawn. As gu) 
seed is by no means to be obtained, they are gone. 
rally served with a package of some of the common 
grass seeds, which, sowing and treating as they 
have heretofore done, ends in failure and disgp. 
pointment. 

From the number of grasses grown in the States 
a selection may be had of those well suited tp 
make by proper treatment a good lawn. For this 
purpose we have generally taken Red Top, Ke. 
tucky Blue Grass, Orchard Grass, Timothy, and 
White Clover. Not that these are by any means 
what are inquired for as producing “short fine 
grass,” but as offering an excellent mixture for the 
purpose. Red top is one of the earliest spring 
grasses, showing the green leaf on the first opening 
of spring. Kentucky blue-grass commences a vig- 
orous growth the last of May, after the Red-top 
has nearly perfected itself; and the blue-grass, be- 
ing a very soft-leaved grass, not inclined to grow 
stalky, covers the ground to a very great extent. 
Orchard grass is coarse-growing, but roots deep, is 
very little affected by drouth, springs up quick 
after being cut, and furnishes a beautiful carpet of 
green mixed with the other grasses, when without 
it the lawn would not appear as well. Timothy 
answers the same purpose, to some extent. White 
clover is not the best for lawns, but being a gene 
ral favorite, is good mixed with the others to make 
up a variety, and in the opinion of some, it adds by 
its delicate flowers to the beauty of the lawn. 
These seeds should be sown on well tilled ground, 
made level and of fine tilth, raked in and rolled 
down when the ground is not too damp, else it wil 
become hard on the surface and prevent the vege- 
tation of the seeds. 


But the great secret of a good lawn is frequent 
mowing, which induces root growth, so that the 
grass is less likely to burn, in hot, dry weather, thaa 
when left to itself. With frequent cutting, nothing 
but leaves of the grasses are presented, as the 
coarse stalk is not allowed to grow. Neglect the 





richly repay the time and labor expended. 





| frequent mowing, and no amount of planting, 
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fower-beds, or other ornaments, can compensate 
for the bad effects. Cut at least once in two weeks 
through the season, rake off clean, and you will 
goon discover you have sowed the true *‘lawn 
grass.” 

Fecir Trees oN THE Roapstpr.—Ex-Governor 
Wrrent, of Indiana, who represents the U. States 
gt one of the courts of Europe, writes to a friend 
near Indianapolis a very interesting letter, from 
Berlin, Austria. He speaks highly of the Agricul- 
tural School at Hohenheim, where practical and 
scientific agriculture are taught by qualified pro- 
fessors. Had we space for it, the whole letter 
would be interesting. After speaking of a variety 
of subjects, he says: “ Writing of trees, reminds 
me of another peculiarity of this country, from 
which Young America might learn an important 
lesson. Along the public roads, for hundreds of 
miles, are rows of fruit trees, unprotected by ditch, 
hedge, or fence, yet the ripe fruit may hang in pro- 
fasion on their boughs or cover the very roadside, 
and not an apple or pear will be purloined, not a 
cherry twig will be broken. Frequently some poor 
man buys the fruit of one or more trees for a sea- 
son, Al! he must do to have it sacredly respected, 
is to bind a withe of straw about the trunk in token 
of ownership.” 








-_ 


A Large Pear Trez.—A correspondent of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Dr. J. Lyeit, gives a des- 
cription of a pear tree growing near Newburgh, 
Fifeshire, Scotland. The trunk, one foot from the 
ground, is eighteen feet in circumference; at four 
aud a half feet, it is thirteen feet in circumference, 
the height of the trunk to the branches being seven 
and a half feet. The height of the tree is fifty feet, 
with a spread of branches ef as much. In good 
fruit years, it has been nothing unusual for this 
tree to bear a ton and upwards of pears. One year 
it bore 27 ewt.; another 77 bushels. It is rather 
& small-sized pear, of fair quality, and is locally 
known as the Autumn Gowdnap. The tree grows 
on the deep alluvial soil on the banks of the Tay, 
and is a legacy from the monks of old, who chose 
80 well the sites of their orchards. 


— —— 


Dertu For Serrixc Trees. — Trees should be 
generally set the same depth that they previously 
stood in the soil, allowing for the settling of the 
newly stirred earth. On heavy soils, they will be 
more injured by too deep planting, than on those 
of a light sandy or gravelly nature, where greater 
depth is needed to prevent the effects of drouth. 
On lands inclining to be wet, setting trees upon the 
surface, and raising the earth upon the roots, has the 
advantages of the greater depth of soil thus made, 








and preventing the water settling among the roots. 





HYACINTHS IN GLASSES. 

We know of no more beautiful floral ornament 
for parlors during our cold winters, than Hyacinths 
Their general appearance may be very 
well understood by the cut with which this page is 
Bulbs of the Hyacinth may be had 
at any first class nursery, and generally at the seed 


in glasses. 
embellished. 


stores. 

Fill the glass to near the top with rain water; 
place the bulb on the glass so that the roots will just 
come in contact with the water, and set the glasses 
in a dark closet for a week or two, or until the 
roots are two or three inches long. After this, 
place them in a room of moderate temperature, 
changing the water once in ten or twelve days, 
and you will be repaid with choice blooms, and a 
rich, fragrant perfume. Keep them cool, but do not 
let them freeze. Heat destroys the bloom very 
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soon. By the selection of different colors, and | ornamental heads seen above the foliage, thus break. 
putting them in glass at intervals of a week or two, | ing through the maxim that supports to Ornament, 


you may from two dozen bulbs have flowers from plants ought not to be scen. 
January to May. They are clean, and, well repay 


the trifling care required. 





FOREIGN GARDEN» MEMORANDA. 


Herewitu I send a few notes recently made | 


Throughout the 
greater part of our journey we also noticed th 
the common yellow Lupin was cultivated in th 
fields to a considerable extent, so much go that 
passing one large tract of them the scent was quite 
perceptible in the railroad carriage. 

Along the Hanover railroad in the neighborhood 


daring a rapid journey in Denmark, the south of |°f Magdeburg we observed that immense num 
Sweden, Prussia, and Holland, in hopes that some of small Fir trees, about a foot high, had beg 


of them may afford useful hints. 


planted just below the ridge of the bank on gag) 


Almost as soon as the traveler lands at Ham- | Side, and that they were protected by scresnsf 
burgh he is struck with the very characteristic reeds, about 4 feet high, placed to windward of th 


dress and appearance of a few men and women in | J°U"8 trees. 


These screens are formed by tyj 


the streets hawking flowers and fruit for sale.— the reeds toa frame composed of three longitad. 
They are natives of a small district of the Ham- nal strips of wood supported at equal distances 
burgh territory called Vierland, which is princi- upright bars; they make an excellent fence, and 


pally laid out in gardens, and which supplies the | ¥° paseed many miles of them. 
These people seem to 


markets with vegetables. 


I need not dwell 
on the amazing extent of the Fir woods th 


take as much pride in their custom as they do in which we passed, nor the long straight public roids 


their flowers. 


that we crossed, each with its double rows of P 


: . : ars fruit trees slightly relieving the dull mono. 
The railroad across Holstein passes through a lars oF Ssaguas. gar ¥? 
very poor tract of country, in whicl peat is dug to tony of the way; nor of the odd effect of the gata 


a very great extent. Weobserve that Millet is very 


and posts with their alternate oblique stripes of 


extensively cultivated, and that many of the hedges black and re garage op eae 
(where there are any) are formed of small trees of sccording to the different, grand duchy .or aim 


the Mountain Ash, the red berries of which pleas- 
antly enliven the otherwise generally dull landscape. 
More commonly, however, there are no hedges, and 
and the cattle are either tethered by ropes or are 
watched by children. 

At Copenhagen, and indeed throughout the 
whole journey, we observed that Ivy was exten- 
sively grown in pots for the ornamentation of win- 
dows. It is either allowed to fall over the edge of 
the pots suspended from the top of the inside of the 
window, or is trained on a broad wire frame so as 
to spread out and form a screen to the apartment. 
Here and elsewhere also we observed our common 
Scarlet Runners, grown only for the sake of the 
handsome flowers—their place in a culinary point 
of view being usurped by a long white Kidney 
Bean (nearly a foot long) which is grown in square 
clusters and trained on stakes often 12 or 15 feet 
high, looking more like hops than Kidney Beans. 

At Lund and Malmo, as well as in the Linden at 
Berlin, we noticed that the Lime [Linden or Bass- 
wood] and other trees planted in the public squares 
had the earth round their roots exposed for about 
a yard, a circle of large boulder stones preventing 
the carriages or passengers from approaching nearer 
to the trees and allowing the rain to penetrate to 
the roots. At the former place also we observed 
on the Sunday mornings that great quantities of 
the young sprigs of the common Juniper were 
strewed over the floors of the ball and saloon of 
our hotel, and also within the communion rails of 
the churches. A pleasant scent was emitted from 
these twigs. 


territory through which we passed; nor of the 
lazy method of constructing turnpike gates ofa 
single bar of wood, with a heavy weight at oneend 
and a chain at the other, which being loosened 
allows the weight to descend, and so raises the bar 
sufficiently to allow a caariage to pass, the “ pike” 
man not giving himself the trouble to leave his bor, 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





APPLES AND PEARS FOR BOSTON MARKET. 


Epirors GengskE Farmer:—Al]most every ail- 
tivator near this market is, of course, pretty well 
; posted in regard to its most prominent fruit; but 
the bulk of your readers probably are not. It may, 
| therefore, be agreeable to many of thein to leam 
what its leading varieties are. Having daily a 
opportunity of inspecting them, I venture to send 
you an article upon this subject. That your read 
ers may not be obliged to climb through the 
branches of rhetoric (saying nothing of the flowers) 
I immediately come to the fruit. 

The earliest apple of any sort in this market is 
the Williams—the most splended and palatable one 
known among us in August, and bringing from 
to $5 per bushel. This apple is as popular as t 
Bartlett pear, is extensively cultivated, and is quite 
plentiful. Then there is the Red Astrachan, nots 
well known, but rising every year. The Harvat 
and Sweet Bough are not common, although oldet 
than the latter, and they will not probably be s 
much cultivated as the two first mentioned— 
Coming down in September, the Garden Royal 
shows itself as a great favorite, and will be ye 








In Prussia (especially at Charlottenburg,) we 
observed that the Giant Rhubarb was grown upon 
grass plots and in public gardens as an ornamental 
plant, its large leaves and upright flower steins 
giving it an imposing character. We noticed also 
the care with which young trees in the public 
walks are trained to straight strong stakes fixed 
upright firmly in the ground. Standard roses also 
were observed to be fixed to tall iron posts, with 





more known and appreciated. The Porter has 
heretofore been the most popular fail apple, and 
has been extensively cultivated: but this se& 


son convinces me (as also the fruit dealers) that it 
must stand aside in the attractive presence of that 
most splendid of Autumn table apple, the @raven- 
stein. The dealers in fruit say this apple is infin 
itely ahead of the Porter. It is very large, hand- 
some, and unsurpassed as to flavor, and is 8 
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eitly fine for the market, keeping through the 
range of two months. Few dealers only are yet 


able to get it; but those cultivators who were wise 
fifteen or twenty years ago, and were not suspicious 
of a few foreign scions, are now measuring out 
their froit at three or five dollars a bushel, besides 
taking the first premiums at the shows! This noble 
apple likes a republican country, “however bonded 
and we ought all to exclaim, “ Blessed is the man 
who first raised the Gravenstein/” Then we have 
the River, Maiden’s Blush, Harris Horn, Lyscom, | 
ete, and a variety of ordinary sweets, but they are | 
secondary. Apples that are not now on sale, I 
wait to speak of. 

Our crop of apples in this region is fine—better 
than for the past four years. They, however, sell 
readily (always east ;) and I have lately heard of a 
man who has bought up 10,000 bbls. (principally 
Baldwins) at $2 to $2.25, for the California market. 

Suaspecting that “brevity is the soul of agricul- 
tural journalism,” I pass to pears. There are three 
autumn pears which stand out in bold relief in our 
market. These are the Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, 
and Louise Bonne de Jersey. The Madeline, Jar- 
gonelle, Sugar-top, etc., are the mere striplings 
which precede the main array. Without attempt- 
ing to give ‘‘ perfume to the rose,” I will simply 
say of the Bartlett, that in number and beauty it 
is unequalled, and in size rarely surpassed ; some | 
dishes of them averaging ten ounces apiece—being 
remarkably large this season. The Flemish Beauty 
is a standard market variety, and generally grows 
larger than the Bartlett, though not keeping so 
well as the latter or the Bonne de Jersey, which is 
superior and very valuable in this respect. Then 
come the Seckel, the Urbaniste, the Buffum, the 
Beurre Diel, the Maria Louise, the Duchesse d’ An- 
gouleme, etc. A few of the Beurre @ Anjou 
Swan's Orange, and the Clairgeau, are occasionally 


seen a few in market. 


strawberry flavor, great bearer, and sure. 


“ Strawberry,” is admirably ripened, and-I have 
It is a small purple grape, 
with a rich commingling of sweet and acid, perfect 
Those 
on my own vine are now dead ripe. 
West Medford, Oct., 8, 1858. D. W. LOTHROP. 





FRUITS & THE CHINESE SUGAR CANE IN FRANCE. 


In one of his recent letters to the Boston Culti- 
eator, Sanrorp Howarp thus alfudes to the fruits 
of Paris, and the Chinese sugar-cane : 

‘The abundance and cheapness of fruits in Paris 
is worthy of note. Not only in the markets are 
they plenty, but they are carried about the streets 
in carts drawn by donkeys, and by men and women. 
] inquired prices, at retail. A pound of fine white 
Sweet-water grapes were bought for four cents; a 
pound of good white Chasselas grapes for sixteen 
cents; three fine, well-flavored peaches for two 
cents; twenty-six fine Green-gage plums for three 
cents. This latter fruit, as well as all kinds of 
plums, is particularly plenty in France. The plum- 
tree wart, which is so injurious in America, and 
the destructive curculios, seem to be unknown here 
—at least I have seen nothing of them. 

“Grapes are cultivated extensively in some dis- 
tricts through which I have passed. The vines are 
trained on stakes about four feet high, the spaces 
between them four to five feet. The vineyards 
present a rich and inviting appearance at this time, 
as the crop is beginning to ripen. The vine dis- 
ease—a fungus which has for several years occa- 
sioned much injury to the grape crop—is much 
less prevalent this season. The difference, it is 
said, will be an immense advantage to the people. 
The failure in the grape crop: from this: cause in 
past years, has given rise to various substitutes for 
the purpose of distillation—the production, of .su- 





on sale, being from fifty cents to a dollar a dozen, 
the latter some times far more. The Clairgeau | 
now caps the climax of foreign pears, but how long 
it will hold this position, time can only determine. | 


gar, raised the price of the latter article, and in- 
duced extensive speculations in Europe and Ameri- 
ca. The Chinese sugar-cane came in as another 
substitute, and statements confirm what I had pre- 


The new varieties of Sheldon, Beurre Superfin, St. | viously heard, that it is for distillation that this 


Michael Archange are frequently exhibited, and | plant is chiefly cultivated here. 


promise well. 

For profit, it is evident that some horticulturists 
cultivate too many varieties. No doubt a dozen 
Bartlett trees would pay better than a dozen of any 
other kind or kinds. Nurserymen find their inter- 
est in testing a greater variety; and frequently 
are seen large boxes of varied kinds on sale, of all 
colors, shapes, sizes and qualities. 


Gansell’s Bergamot, a fine old pear, is cultivated | 


to some extent; and the Andrews and Heathcot are 
mereasing in public favor. The Belle Lucrative, 
though unsurpassed when fally grown, is not very 
common, perhaps from the fact that it drops pre- 
maturely, and is not attractive. An important 
characteristic of a good pear is its certainty to hold 
on until matured, like the Bartlett and Jersey. 


Grapes, of out-door culture—if I may be allowed 
to speak of them—are poor, becanse they are not 
Tipe, and there is but little hope for them. 1 have 
not yet seen a ripe, sweet Jsabella. The Concord 
is expected to be a failure; only two lots have been 
exhibited at the Mass. Hort. Society, imperfectly 


Messrs. Vilmorin, 
Andrews & Co., inform me that the difficulty of 
obtaining sugar from it is so great that the plant 
will not be grown in France for that purpose, though 
they think it will be profitable for making alcohol.” 

Prorits of Dwarr Pear Trees. — Notwith- 
standing the failure of the fruit crop this season, 
my few dwarf pear trees—120 in number, of bear- 
ing age—true to their nature, and resisting all ob- 
stacles which caused the peach and apple trees to 
fail of a crop, have given me six barrels of pears, 
the best of which I sold at $25 per barrel, and the 
second quality at $17. These trees, occupying less 
than one-third of an acre, planted seven years ago, 
have borne over $400 worth of pears as sold; and 
besides, the same ground has yielded an annual 
crop of beans, &c., till the present year, which 
more than pays all expense of culture. I am now 
satisfied that with well chosen varieties, on the best 
of stocks, and with fair culture and good pruning, 
dwarf pears may be grown with as much certainty 
as potatoes, and with less labor after the trees have 
been out five or six years. T. G. Yzomans.— Wal- 








ripened. The Diana is rarely on sale, though it 
may be matured. The new hardy grape called the 


worth, Wayne Co., N. Y., Oct, 1858, 





MR. GLASSES GARDENING BOOK. 





I am the son of that ever-to-be-lamented lady 
good Mrs. Glasse, whose instructions in cookery 
Her lius- 


have achieved an immortal. reputation. 
band, 8 painstaking man, was very fond of his gar- 


den, and he used to imitate his wife by collecting 


good receipts for managing his crops just as she 
did her kitchen stuff. Like her my poor father had 
an aversion to reasons, “Sally,” he would say to 
his wife (her real name was Molly, but she got the 
name of Sally in a family where she lived,) ‘* never 
give a reason. People don’t want to know why a 
dish should be cooked ; all they care about is to be 
told how to cook it. Reasons are only fit for law- 
yers ; when people are paid for arguing why then 
of. course they must chop logic, and try to win by 
help of reasons. But cooks should be taught to do, 
not to talk. I never knew a talking cook worth 
her board. And I’ve a notion it’s much the same 
with gardening. You see what capital crops Tom 
Moore there, at the end of the Green Lane, always 
has; and yet he can hardly write his name. But 
Mr. Samuel up at the Hall, who is quite a scholar, 
calls things by Latin names, and is never done with 
talking, and whose wall trees are beautifully cut, 
according to what he calls principle, has not half so 
much. I’ve learnt many things from Tom, and 
uncommon good advice he gives; but never a rea- 
son. One day he said to me, ‘Mind you sow that 
Early Horn seed this week ;’ and when I asked him 
whether the week after wouldn’t do as well, ‘ No,’ 
says he, ‘it won’t. I tell you to sow it this week.’ 
Bat I didn’t, for 1 thought a few days couldn't 
signify, and I hadn’t half a crop, which was very 
late too, and Tom had a full crop fit for pulling very 
near three weeks sooner. And so I think Tom the 
best gardener of the two.” 


® Many and many a year did my father work at 
his garden; and when plenty of money came in 
from the booksellers (he used to call my mother’s 
book his cow) he got a bigger piece of ground, and 
grew flowers, and built a Vinery or two, and at 
last got up a long brick pit in which he grew Pine 
Apples. ft shall never forget the old gentleman’s 
joy when he came back from the show at Hintern, 
where he beat Mr. Samuel with Pine Apples and 
Celery. “There,” he said, smoothing down his 
chin with his right hand, “ that comes of doing 


and not chattering, (he was a little lively that eve- | 


ning.) Never, my boy, trouble yourself to know 
why one way is better than another. Find ont by 
experience which is the best way, and do that— 
There’s nothing like experience. When you walk 
you don’t want to know the reason why you can 
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before he had time to put anything into it. When 
the receipts turned out right he marked a cross 
against them. When he couldn’t try them he nsed 
in an evening in winter to talk about them to 
Isaac and Tom at their smoking club, which 
once a month; and mended them or threw 
away according as the receipts agreed or didn't 
agree with their practice. And so in course of 
time an amazing quantity of things were jotted 
down. He even used to get some things from 
mother, because as he said, “if Sally should be 
called away from me I shan’t know her ways of 
cooking, and pickling, and preserving, and dishing 
up the things when they are grown; and it’s no 
use to grow things if one don’t know how to make 
them fit to eat.” 

It is a good many years now since father died, 
and I have looked about in gardens to see what 
was going on, without learning much, except about 
new plants and the way of growing them. And 
the more I see, and the longer I live, the more I am 
sure that father was right in his ways. I see good 
plain plodding men, not great scholors, managi 
well, without expense that is not wanted; and see 
others with their mouth full of fine words, talking 
of picturesque and gardenesque, and lines of beaaty 
and giving Latin names to weeds, and shaking their 
wise heads over chemistry, and geology, and mete- 
orology, who can’t get a decent crop out of a 
kitchen garden or orchard. So I am thinking that 
father’s receipts may be of use to others as 
were to him; and with your approval I will send 
you some every now and then. Only you must 
mind that they remain my own property, and are 
not to be made into a book by you or anybod 
else without my leave. As I don’t wish to hide 
my pune, I subscribe myself Peter Glasse, Little 
Okeley. 

1. - TO MAKE OLD AMERICAN PLANTS youre 
AGAIN.—Cut them down almost to the ground in 
May or August. May is best. They will shoot 
nicely, and make plants as good as new. It’s of no 
use to cut them half way down. That won’t an- 
swer. 

2. How To ray TurF In Dry Weatuer. — Make 
the ground firm, nice and level. Rake off all the 
stones. Sift over the ground some fine burnt clay. 
If you can get it, sift over that the dust of oil-cake, 
or some malt combings, or just a little guano; half 
a pound to a rod is plenty for guano. Give a good 
watering. Then lay down the turf as fast as you 
can, beat it well, and then leave it alone. It will 
get hold directly. 

8. How to get Avrvmn Rapisnes.—Sow the 
seed of the Early White or Crimson Turnip at the 





stand upright and get along with one leg following 
the other; if you did want to know you wouldn't | 
fine out. So I say with gardening. tales Ker was 
the best Pine grower in our county; and nobody’s 
Celery was as fine as Tom Moore’s. Isaac showed 
me how to do as he did, and Tom did the same. 
I never asked a question, but did as they did, and 
now, lad, I’ve won—I’ve won—against all Mr. 
Samuel’s book learning.” 

The old gentleman was all his life collecting gar- 
dening receipts. He tried as many as he could, 
and when they didn’t answer he scratched them 
out of his book; for he had a large book in which 
he wrote them—it had been the ledger of a smart 
young general shopkeeper in our village who broke 








end of August or in the first week of September.— 

Yhoose a nice warm border and a light damp soil. 
They will be ready in October. If you want to 
keep them in November, strip off their leaves, and 
pack in dry sand. 

4, How To save Sweet Herss.—Gather Sage, 
Thyme, Marjoram, Basil, Savory, and such things 
any time in September. Tie them in small bunches 
with string having a loop. Hang them by the 
heels to nails in a dry place, such as a shed or out- 
house, where there is a thorough draft and no sun; 
the faster they are dried the better they are, pro- 
vided the sun does not shine on them. When dry 
hang them up in a dry room. If put into bags 


mind they are not made of brown paper. , 
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5. How ro Kitt Wasps.—Find their holes. In 
the evening pour in a little turpentine if you can. 
If the holes run upwards push in some rags dipped 
in turpentine. In both cases put a turf or clod on 
the hole and stamp it well down. 

Another Way.—(Gas tar will do as well. P. @.) 
When I put “P. G.” the receipt is mine, and not 
my father’s. 

6. How To strrxe Corna Roses rrom Certines. 
—In the beginning of September get some pretty 
ripe shoots. You may know whether they are ripe 
enough by the lower leaves coming off easily. Cut 
the shoots into pieces 8 or 9 inches long. With a 
sharp knife cut the lower end straight across, below 
a bud; draw the knife from the bud, not towards 
it; cut the upper end slanting, just above a bud. 
Leave on the two uppermost leaves. Pull off all 
theothers. Take a pot about 8 inches deep. Put 
a few crocks in the bottom; over the crocks lay 
some old shreds and then an inch of charcoal dust, 
or silver sand; fill up with one quarter peat and 
halfloam. With a round stick make holes through 
the peat and loam down to the charcoal. Put in 
the cuttings jso as to leave the ftwojleaves above 
ground, and press the soil down firmly. Give a 
watering with rain water. Then plunge the pot 
on a mild hot bed, or set in any warm place where 
it may be kept damp; put a hand glass over and 
keep the sun off until the cuttings begin to push. 
Then give a little air, at night, putting the hand- 
glass on again in the daytime. They will soon 
strike roots. 

Another Way.—You may place the pots when 
filled with cuttings in a shady border with or with- 
out hand glasses, and they will strike in time. 
But the first is the quickest way. 

7. How ro Store Winter PEARS IN SMALL QUAN- 
TIT1zs.—Get some wnglazed jars; garden pots cov- 
ered by the pan will do. Make them perfectly 
clean, if they have ever been used. The best way 
is to half burn them over again. 

Gather your pears very carefully, so as not to 
rub off the bloom or break the stalk. On no ac- 
count knock them about so as to bruise them.— 
Put them on a dry sweet shelf to sweat. When 
the sweating is over rub them dry with a soft 
a as tenderly as if you were dry-rubbing a 

aby. 

As soon as they are quite dry put them one 
over the other into the jars or gute pots, with- 
out any sort of pooking ; close up the mouth of the 
jar loosely, or of the garden pot by whelming the 
pan over it, and stow them away in a darkish 
closet where they can’t get the frost. 

Open the jars now and then to see how they are 
getting on. 

Don’t pat more than one sort in the same jar if 
you can help it. Mind: the warmer they are kept 
the faster they will ripen. 

8. How To save Leaves in WIinter.— Sweep 
them up when dry. Keep the oak leaves by them- 
selves if you can; for they don’t make such good 
leaf-mould as others. Burn Fir leaves. Keep the 
leaves as dry as you can by packing them close in 
dry weather against your pits, if you want the 
leaves to keep frost out; mt put over them a slo- 
ping roof of mats or old boards, or something of that 
kind. So managed they will keep off very bad 


use. If you don’t want them for pits put them into 
ashed. You may get some early Seakale or Rhu- 
barb by burying the old roots among dry leaves. 
When the winter is over and you want a little bot- 
tom-heat for your frames, leaves are useful for mix- 
ing with stable litter. Half and half is not too 
much. A cucumber bed made up so will give a 
nice mild heat. What leaves you don’t want for 
this should be thrown up out of doors for the sum- 
mer to take their chance, and by the autumn all 
except the oak leaves will be crumbled to powder, 
and make famous leaf-mould. But they should 
be turned over two or three times during the sum- 
mer. 

9. How to Make Govurp or Pumpxin Sovr.— 
Get a ripe Pumpkin; no matter what sort if its 
leaves are sweet and the flesh tender. The best 
sorts are the great green or yellow ones, and the 
brownish-yellow one shaped like an egg, which is 
best of all. Peel as much as you want; cut it to 
pieces; boil in water, with a little salt, till in can 
be mashed through a sieve. Have ready some 
strong vegetable broth (see No. 10); mix the broth 
and the mashed Pumpkin well together, and boil 
them for three hours. At last thicken with a little 
butter and flour. By way of change a little milk 
may be added. 

10. How To MAKE FAMoUs VEGETABLE Brota.— 
Chop to pieces as many carrots, onions, celery, and 


turnips as will fill a good-sized basin; boil them in 
as much water as the basin, when empty, old, 
with a few peppercorns and a little allspice, the 


vegetables have lost their taste; then squeeze out 
every drop of water, and you have the finest vege- 
table broth in the world, Some people boil some 
nice fresh bones with the vegetables, and this is a 
good plan if you want the broth to be — 

11. How To kEep GERAsIUMS UVER THE WINTER. 
—Take them up on a dry day. Knock all the 
mould off their roots. Shorten them down to two 
or three joints. ‘ae them in the sun for a few 
hours if you can. Mind there are no leaves on 
them. Have ready some quite dry pit (not sea) 
sand. Bury them 4 inches deep in the sand, the 
rootsdownwards. Keep them dry all winter; you 
may do that in a Dag cold frame which does not 
drip. Fine coal ashes will do as well as pit sand. 

If you have convenience for keeping frost out you 
need not bury them, but may keep the ends out of 
the sand, 

12. Wat To vo wits Brussets Sprouts, AnD 
ALL sorts oF SprovutTine CasBaegs, 1s AuTUMN.— 
Let them alone, all but breaking off two parts of 
the side leaves. If you top them, as some tell you, 
you will spoil them. 

13. How to Prcne Feurr Teese w Avtomy.— 
Let them alone. 

14, How To keep Ants orr Frvrr.—One way.— 
Sprinkle their runs with turpentine. Another way. 
—Draw a ring an inch wide with tar round 
the stem 6 inches above the ground, if the ants get 
up by the stem. [Another way.— Put guano in 
their runs. I think thisis best. P. @.] 

15. How To Prokie BERBERRIES FOR GARNISHING. 
Let them be quite red and dry, but not soft gr over 
ripe. Take a pickle jar; pack it fall of bunches 
without pressing them. Fill it up with good cold 
vinegar. Add a little salt. Tiedown with a blad- 





cold, If they get very wet they are not of much 


der. These will keep till March.” 
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The next Volume of the Genesee Farmer. 


One more number completes the volume of the Genesee 
Farmer for 1858. We look back on the year which is now 
rapidly drawing to a close with feelings of deep gratitude. 
Notwithstanding the embarrassed state of financial af- 
fairs, our friends who have kindly taken upon themselves 
to act as voluntary agents in obtaining and forwarding 
subscriptions, have done so nobly that we have now three 
times as many subscribers as when the present publisher 
of the Genesee Furmer purchased the paper. During the 
twenty-eight years in which the Genesee Farmer has been 
published, its prospects were never so favorable as at the 
present moment. There was, a few years ago, a disposi- 
tion to take a weekly, instead of a monthly agricultural 
paper. So much so, indeed, that the conductor of a ms- 
cellaneous weekly, who also published a monthly agrieul- 
tural journal for a few years and then for want of support 
gave it up, boldly asserted that “monthly journals devo- 
ted solely to agricultural subjects are not adapted to the 
wants of the people of this age ot progress.” He forgot 
that the talents requisite to publish a purely agricultural 
monthly, are very different from those needed to conduct 
a miscellaneous sheet. A printer, by putting on a kaow- 
ing look and a pair of spectacles, may succeed in the one, 
but these would aid him but little in publishing a strictly 
agricultural monthly. He would require, at least some 
theoretical knowledge of the various branches of practi- 
cal and scientific agriculture. If he does not know a 
Devon from a Durham, or a Spanish Merino from a South 
Down, he could hardly hope to conduct a paper calculated 
to interest intelligent practical farmers. He may know 
bow to set type, to get up a charade, to hire some one to 
write a passable story, to clip news items from the daily 
papers, and even to punctuate a communication from 
some farmer correspondent, and yet not have the requi- 
site qualifications for editing an agricultural paper. 

Such a man ought to understand his true positiva. In 
his proper place he is a useful member of society. Te 
may publish an interesting family paper, containing just 
agriculture enough to suit those who have little taste for 
agricultural reading. By publishing occasionally a good 
article from some experienced farmer, he may do much 
towards removing the prejudices of his readers against 
pook farming, and thus in time educate them to a point 
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a purely agricultural journal. In this way, a milk-aad. 
water sort of rural papér may do much good. There an 
thousands of farmers, so called, who cannot be persuaded 
to take a purely agricultural journal, who will take 4 
of this kind. We are glad they are provided with one, in 
many respects, so unexceptionable. But it is decidedly 
rich joke to hear the conductor of such a sheet assert tha 
any increase or decrease in its circulation is an indicatig, 
of an increase or decrease of intelligence in the rural 
lation! When farmers have found out that, though hoigt. 
ing the flag of agricuiture, the paper depends more @ 
charades and stories than on good agricultural and hort. 
cultural information, to give it circulation, the publish 
will become convinced that he has greatly overesting. 
ted the intelligence of the community—or that his tes; 
is an erroneous one. We believe he has found it outg. 
ready, for while his paper has lost thousands of subseri. 
bers the present year, our own circulation is rapidly ip. 
creasing. We cannot think for one moment that this pm 
vulsion is a retrograde movement—that it indicates g legs 
degree of intelligence, when farmers give up @ mused 
neous story paper for one devoted exclusively to subjects 
pertaining to their daily avocation. 

Farmers are beginning to perceive that they can obtain 
more agricultural and horticultural reading matter in the 
Genesee Farmer for Fifty Cents a year, (or 374 cents ip 
clubs,) than in this boasting two dollar weekly. And poi 
only do we give more agricultural matter, for one-fousth 
the price, but it is in a form in which it can be preserved 
for future reference. Each volume of the Farmer make 
a handsome book of 384 pages, that is a valuable acquisi- 
tion to any farmer’s library. The present volume of th 
Genesee Farmer will contain about six hundred articls, 
from experienced practical farmers and fruit-growers, in 
addition to editorial matter, and several hundred valuable 
original domestic recipes. 

We cannot wonder, therefore, that the Farmer is rapidly 

increasing in circulation, nor that on this account itis 

exposed to the unmanly attacks and skulking insinuations 
of its waning contemporary. We trust a little adversity 
will teach it better manners. We do not wish to glory 
over its decline, but we cannot but recollect that in th 
pride of its ephemeral popularity it sneered at the inil- 
ligent agriculturists of Western New York, who took the 

Genesee Furmer,—calling them “old fogies,” and “Rip 

Van Winkle farmers,’—and was constantly talking of 

“slow monthlies” and “cheap papers.” 

It is quite true that the Genesee Farmer is “ cheap,” but 

is that any reason why it is unworthy the patronage of 

farmers? If it was a dollar a year, instead of fifty cents, 
the profits would be five times greater than at present—i 

other words, we should make as much money on 4,000% 

now on 20,000; but we prefer to publish a paper with 

twenty thousand intelligent readers, rather than one with 
four thousand,—though the profit of the smaller number 
would be the same, and the labor mach less. To the best 
of our abilities, we are trying to make a good paper. We 
labor honestly for the promotion of ivwe “progress and 
improvement.” We have the greatest respect for Ameri 
can farmers; considering the circumstances in which they 
are placed, we believe them to be the most intelligent 
cultivators of the soil in the world. They are, as a elass, 
reading, thinking, earnest, energetic, enterprising, prec 





when they can read with pleasure and profit the pages of 


tical men. Who would not prefer twenty thousand’te 
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ois ticeasnd of such readers?. We might make more 
money by publishing @ high-priced paper, but we prefer 
plarge list of readers and correspondents, and as long as 
we can secure that, shall not be deterred from our pur- 
pose by the sneers of any interested party. Because a 
thing is “cheap,” it is not necessarily poor. Cheered by 
the disinterested labors of thousands of kind friends, who 
get as voluntary agents tor the Farmer, and encouraged 
snd aided in our labors by the contributions of several 
hundred able writers and experienced farmers and fruit- 
growers in various sections of the United States and 
(Qanada, we shall still continue to publish a “cheap” 
paper, aiming at the same time to make it second to none 
jn real value. 

The favor with which the Genesee Farmer is received is 
eonclusive evidence to our minds that a good monthly 
paper is adapted “to the wants of the people of this age 
of progress.” The unparalleled increase in its circulation 
during the last three years will stimulate us to make still 
greater efforts to improve the contents and appearance of 
the volume for 1859. To accomplish this, we shall spare 
no labor or expense. By the continued aid of ovr unri- 
valled corps of correspondents, we can confidently prom- 
ise to provide a paper worth at least the small sum asked 
for it. 

We desire to make the Genesee Farmer not only the 
cheapest, and the most extensively circulated, but the 
Bust agricultural paper in the world. We cannot suc- 
ceed, however, without the cordial co-operation and con- 
tinued assistance of our readers. We thank them sin- 
cerely for their kind endeavors to increase our circulation 
the present year, and hope still to receive their encour- 
agement and support. 

Will not each reader of the Genese Farmer endeavor to 
increase its circulation in his neighborhood? We have 
no paid agents,—it is a labor of love with all who kindly 
consent to obtain and forward subscriptions. We are 
under great obligations to them, and will do all in our 
power to reward them. We shall offer » larger List of 
Premiums for subscribers to the next volume, than ever 
before. These Premiums have hitherto been books,—the 
coming year they will be Cash. We offer twenty Premi- 
ums in cash, for the greatest number of subscribers sent 
in by the 15th of January. The names of the successful 
competitors, with the number of subscribers, will be an- 
nounced in the February number, and the Premiums— 
amounting to over $200—will be immediately paid. 


Here is a good chance for any young man to make 
money, and benefit his neighbors into the bargain. The 
Premiums are so numerous that very small lists will se- 
eure one. No one can fail of a Premium, who takes hold 
of this matter in earnest—and commences early. Many 
persons obtained premiums this year who did not try for 
them, and were surprised to find themselves entitled to a 
handsome library. This coming year our Premiums are 
larger and much more numerous, so that the chances are 
even still greater. 


In addition to our Premiums for the largest list of sub- 
scribers, we offer very liberal specific Premiums for a 
given number of subscribers. So that we have all prizes 
and no blanks. 

Full particulars will be furnished to all who are dis- 


the Lists of Premiums, &c,, will be issued in a few days. 
They will be sent to all who are willing to aid us in in- 
creasing our circulation. 





Subjects for Prize Essays, 


Betow we give a list of the subjects for Prize Essays 
sent in by various correspondents. 

For the best plan of a book in which the farmer can re- 
cord his practice and experience, in the plainest, most 
simple and concise manner. 








For the best essay calculated to give farmers an ade- 
quate conception of the nature and worth of their vo- 
cation. 

For the best information in regard to the climate, soil, 
productions, timber, and price of partially improved lands 
in the State of Missouri. 


Is corn a more profitable crop than barley, in Western 
New York? 

Can corn fed to hogs be made to pay east of Ohio? 

On the common Diseases of Cattle; with remedies, 
Wheat failing, can farmers on the same lands make the 
Dairy business profitable ? 

Is Stock-growing to be recommended, in the place of 
raising Grain? 

On the advantages and disadvantages of Grain Drills. 
On the benefits of, and the best manner of applying 
Shells and other Marls. , 

On the management of Bees. 

On the best and most economical plan for preserving 
Roots for winter use,—reference being had, first, to keep- 
ing and feeding a large quantity, say from one to several 
thousand bushels; second, to its being a permanent sys- 
tem; third, to the easy access during cold weather, and 
the temperature of the roots so as not to be so cold as to 
injure stock. [Mr. J. C. Taytor, of Holmdel, N. J., well 
known as a South Down breeders, suggests this subject, 
and adds, “I am pretty firmly convinced that more stock 
must be kept, so as to make more manure; and I see no 
way to keep as much stock as we need for this purpose, 
but on the root-raising system. The trouble is not raising 
them so as to be a profitable crop, but keeping them.” 
At Mr. Tayior’s request, we offer a special premium of a 
$2 book for the best essay on this subject.] 


Which are the most profitable breed of Sheep, the fine 
wool, or the coarse wool, mutton sheep. 

On the management of fine-wool Sheep. 

On the management of coarse-wool or mution Sheep. 

On the use of burnt Clay as Manure, 

On the best means of fattening Sheep in Winter. 

On the best and earliest mode of raising Tobacco plants. 

On Rail versus Board Fences. 

On Sociality among farmers. 

How should we improve our Highways? 

On the cultivation of the Basket Willow. 

On the most economical way of wintering Horses. 

On the value of Lime as Manure,—to what Soils and 
Crops most beneficial,—the quantity per acre, and the best 
time and-method of application. 

On the relative advantages of applying Manure in the 
hill, for Corn and Potatoes, and Plowing it in. 

Should the suckers be removed from Corn? a 





posed to act as our agents. Our showbills for 1859, and 


On improving permanent Grass Land. 
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“ On the best method of cutting, curing and preserving, 
and the most economical way of feeding Corn Stalks. 

On the relative advantages of Stock-raising and Grain 
culture. 

On the advantages of Rye, and the best method of cul- 
tivation. 

On the cultivation of Winter Barley. 

On raising Pumpkins,—their value as food for Cattle, 
and the best method of feeding them. 

On the value of small Potatoes as food for Pigs, Horses 
and Cows, and the best method of feeding them. 

On raising Clover Seed, and the best method of har- 
vesting and preparing for market. 

What is the best substitute for Shingles for roofing ?— 
giving full directions for applying, &c. 

On raising and cleaning Seeds—sucb as Carrots, Ruta 
Bagas, &c. 

The best plan of 2 Barn, with cellar, for Cattle, Horses, 
and Sheep, on level ground. 

The best plan of a similar Barn, located on a side-hill. 

On the advantages of hoeing and harrowing Wheat.— 
Will it pay ? 

On the advantages or disadvantages of drilling Wheat 
and other Grain. 

On the construction of Stone Fences. 

For the best drawing and description of a Portable 
Fence, not patented. 

Will it pay to keep Poultry in large numbers? 

How can Hens best be kept so as to procure Eggs in 
winter ? 

On the management of Breeding Sows, and on raising 
Pigs. 

HORTICULTURAL SUBJECTS. 

Pruning the Grape Vine. When and how? 

On mulching. 

Underdraining Orchards and Gardens. 

On the construction of a Cold Grapery. 

On growing Grapes in Pots. 

On making a Lawn,—preparation of the ground, best 
Grasses, &c, 

On the cultivation of Lima Beans. 

On the cultivation of Melons, without starting in a hot- 
bed. 

Is it better to engraft old Apple Orchards of an inferior 
kind, or to plant new ones of improved varieties? 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

On the best method of making Family Bread. 

On dressing Poultry for market. 

On Butter making. 7 
” On Cheese making from a small Dairy. 

On the advantages of Sewing Machines in farmers’ 
families. 

On the cultivation of Window Plants. 

On the management of Canaries and other Birds in the 
house. 

We offer a Book of the value of One; Dotiar for the 
best essay on any of the above subjects. The essays must 
be sent in by the fifth of December at the latest. They 
should not exceed one page of the Genesee Farmer in 
length,—say six pages of foolscap. 

The essays will be submitted to a competent committee, 
and those receiving a prize will be published in the Janu- 
ary number. 


———— 


give us their experience. This is always valuable, la 
us have a plain statement of facts, without any attempt at 
fine writing. The same person may write on gs many 
subjects as he pleases; but never let two essays be written 
the same sheet. It is always better to write Only on one 
side of the paper,—at all events, let the essays be so writ, 
ten that they can be assorted for the committee. Namber 
the pages or sheets, but do not gum them together, Jp, 
attention to these rules causes us much needless trouble, 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 

We will send a copy of our Rural Annual for 1859, oy 
any other twenty-five cent book, pre-paid by mail, for any 
dozen Domestic Receipts which the committee shall deem 
worthy of publication. Last year we made the same offer, 
and received several hundred receipts of great value, 
Nearly all of these have been published. We want 4 
fresh supply. 





a. ha 





A Worp azovr Farrs.—It would have gratified us very 
much had it been in our power to attend the State Pairs 
of Michigan and Wisconsin. No two States of the Union 
can boast a more enterprising and intelligent rural popy 
lation, and we hear their State Fairs were of the vey 
first order. Michigan has never done as well before, 
We are without particulars as to Wisconsin. 

There were several county fairs in Western New York 

at which we had arranged to be present, but circumsta» 
ces over which we had no control, occurred to deprive ty 
of that pleasure. We very much regret that some of the 
constant readers of the Furmer in the different counties 
have not sent us brief accounts of the respective fairs in 
their localities. They are the farmers’ jubilee, in whith 
all are more or less interested. As far as we are advised, 
fairs have been quite as good as usual this year. 
ee 
A Grape Growers’ Association. —The enterprising 
grape growers of Hammondsport, N. Y., have formed an 
association for the purpose of eliciting practical informe 
tion upon grape culture. For this purpose, they have ip 
the vicinity of that town thirty acres of grapes growing 
under the care of different members of the association, in 
addition to some good vineyards in other localities. Each 
proprietor notes all the interesting items in his practice, 
and at the yearly meeting of the association, these modes 
of cultivation, pruning, care, gathering, etc., are freely 
discussed. The meeting for the current year was held 
in September and attended by the growers in the vicinity 
and several from the adjoining counties. 
*- 
ANNUAL SALE OF Suegp anp Pics.—Mr. F. W. Sroxe’s 
annual sale of Cotswold, Southdown, and other sheep, a8 
well as Berkshire and small breed pigs, took place a 
Moreton Lodge farm, near Guelph, C. W., October 13 
Notwithstanding wet weather, the attendance was good 
and the sale spirited. The best shearling Cotswold Ram 
sold for $160. First two shears put up, brought $142 
each, and the average of the Cotswolds was upwards of 
$90 each. The whole sale foots up very satisfactorily, 
placing some of the choicest sheep in the hands of breed- 
ers in different parts of the Province, 


ee 


Missinc Nuwpers.—If any of our subscribers have 
failed to receive, or have lost any numbers of the Farmer 























Let practical farmers and horticulturists sit down and 





for this year, we will most cheerfully t nish them. 
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{as RuraL Axwuat 4np HorricotturaL Directory 


for 1859 will be issued in a few days. It abounds in mat- 
ter interesting to every farmer and horticulturist. We 
think it the best number of the series yet published. To 
tbose acquainted with the previous numbers of the work, 
it will be unnecessary to say more. The favor with which 
the previous volumes were received, warrant us in anti- 
cipating @ large circulation for the present number. It 
will be sent prepaid to any address for 25 cents, in post- 
age stamps. 

AcricutrvraL ImpLements In EnGLanp. — The rapid 
progress of agricultural implements in England is well 
exemplified by the annual increase in the number of im- 
plements and machines exhibited at the Fairs of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. At the exhibition held in Oxford, 
jn 1849, there were 23 entries of implements, all told; in 
1940, at Cambridge, 36; in 1841, at Liverpool, 312; the 
next year, 455; and so they increased, till, in 1847, there 
were 1821 entries; in 1853, 1802; and this year, at Ches- 
ter, there were 3285 ! 


7-ee 








27ee 








To our Acents.—Ii any of our friends have not received 
the Rural Annual for getting up a club for the Farmer, 
we hope they will inform us, and it shall be forwarded 
immediately. Mistakes frequently occur, which are very 
annoying to our readers. These are sometimes our fault 
and not unfrequently the fault of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. We are, however, always willing to send papers 
or books over again, without charge. 


*t6<- 
Some of the fruits exhibited at the California State Fair 
were extraordinary. Among them were a pear weighing 
four pounds, a bunch of grapes weighing fourteen pounds, 
an apple weighing two pounds three ounces, a peach 
measuring twelve and one-half, and a strawberry six and 
one half inches in circumference. 
we». 
To ovr Friexps Everywuerse.—We will gladly send 
specimen copies of the Genesee Farmer, and handsome 
show bilis for 1859, to any of our friends who are disposed 
to act as agents in procuring subscribers. 


2 it 
The Irish Potato, 


How sweet to the taste is the Irish potato, 
As memory awakens a thought of the plan! ; 
Its dark verdant vine-top and beautiful blossom, 
In pleasing transition my memory haunt, 
Aye! thought of the root in profusion once growing 
On the broad sunny hill slope adjoining the mill ; 
At the homestead, how many we raised there’s no knowing, 
For some were but small ones and few in the hill. 
The mealy potato, the Irish potato, 
The thin-skinned potato thai grew on the hill. 


That delectable plant I would praise while I’m able; 
For often, at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it superior to all on the table, 
The best flavored edible nature could yield. 
With what eager — sharpened by labor, 
I plied knife and fork with a hearty good will. 
Alas! there are none of the old-fashioned flavor— 
None like the “real Simons” that grew on the hill. 
The mealy potato, the Irish potato, 
The thin-skinned potato that grew on the hill. 


How prime from the full-heapen dish to receive it, 
As poised on my fork it ascends to my mouth; 
No appeal to the ro could tempt me to leave it, 
Though affected by “rot” or a long summer's drouth, 
And now, far removed from that loved situation, 
Where I used to partake of the root to my fill, 
Fancy fain would revert to my father’s plantation, 
And sigh for the “kidneys” that grew on the bill. 
~- Pome - the Irish potato, 
e thin otato that ill. 
—New York Spirit. m Sanna 




















Pears.—We are indebted to Mr. Isaac Murarrt, Pen- 
field, N. Y., for some fine specimens of Sheldon, Bewrre 
Diel, Duchess d Angouleme, Lowise Bonne d’ Jersey, and 
other pears. 








+ee 
Suow-sirts.—Those of our friends to whom we send 
show-bills, will greatly oblige us by posting them in some 
conspicuous place. 


eo———— 
Inquiries and Answers, 

Arg Hepees Economica. ?—Wuart 1s Best ?—Would the 
cultivation of hedges for fence be a matter of economy in 
Central New York? If so, what kind are best adapted to 
its soil and climate? What circumstances are necessary 
to ensure success? You say the Osage orange “does not 
succeed in the shade or on wet ground ;” doves it require 
better conditions of soil than the apple? Replies are 
respectfully solicited. Wa. Haxrorp, Jr.—Z7yria, Tomp- 
kins Oo., N. ¥. 

The matter of economy will depend upon the abund- 
ance of material for fence with which the farm is sup- 
supplied. Good stone walls, and even rail, and post and 
board fences, are not very expensive when the material is 
on the land, or can be purchased at a moderate price. If 
fencing material is expensive, we think it will pay to 
raise hedges. They wil grow, under favorable circum- 
stances, so as to give the protection of an ordinary farm 
fence. The Osage orange, as far as we are advised, is the 
only thing that gives promise of success. We have yet 
to learn of a decided failure where the requisite attention 
has been bestowed upon the hedge. Good cultivation, 
with thorough systematic pruning, persevered in, will, in 
most if not all cases, ensure success. We should have no 
hesitation in setting a hedge on any land where we should 
think it proper to plant an apple orchard. A surplus of 
water, particularly where it would stand on or in the soil 
until evaporated by the warmth of the season, would be 
injurious if not fatal to the hedge, and probably to the 
orchard. he oi 

Native Suerp.—(M. 8.) There is, properly speaking, 
no such race of sheep as “native” in the United States. 
The term is usually applied to the common coarse-wooled 
sheep of the country found here previous to the introduc- 
tion of the improved breeds. Many sheep were brought 
here at an early day, from different parts of England— 
probably all the old breeds of British sheep were repre- 
sented. Epwarp Ranpotps, writing in 1676, speaks of 
New England as “abounding in sheep.” The Dutch emi- 
grants who colonized New York, introduced at an early 
date, the common sheep of Holland. Emigrants from 
other European countries likewise brought sheep with 
them. They, together with the Holland and British 
breeds, in the process of time, were crossed and re-crossed 
till what is termed the “native” breed was formed. 
Since the introduction of the modern improved breeds, 
the “native” sheep have been so universally crossed 
with them, that they are now nowhere to be found as a 
distinct breed. We suppose the term “native” is now 
applied to sheep that are not known to be crossed with 
any distinct breed. sion 

British AGricutTturaL Cotteces.—(Watrer Weston, 
Snachwins, Ill.) Write to the President of the Royal 
Agricultural College at Cirencester‘ England, or to Prof. 
Wizson, Professor of Agriculture in the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. These are the two best agricultural institutions 





in Great Britain. 
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Horses 08. Moces.—i am desirous for information as to 
the relative value of the horse as compared with the mule, 
for common farm labor and heavy teaming. Light upon 
this subject will be satisfactory to me, and perbaps to 
others. N.S. Smrra.—Zyrone, JN. 








Our correspondent will find a well digested essay on 
this subject in the July number of.the Yurmer for the 
current year. We think there can be no question but 
that the mule will be found most profitable for farm pur- 
poses. Fashion, or rather pride, has probably more to do 
in retarding their introduction upon the farms of New 
York than any other one thing. They are much in use 
in warm climates, as the Southern States, West Indies, 
ete., and are gradually becoming more common in the 
Middle and Northern States. Wherever they have been 
tried on the farm, they have given good satisfaction. 
They are seldom sick or lame, and will, say those who 
have used both, do as much work as horses of twice their 
value. It costs less to keep them, they are longer lived, 
and more hardy than the horse when great burdens are 
to be moved. Many of them are superior travelers under 
the saddle. In our opinion, mules for general farm and 
team purposes receive too little attention. 





Liverorever.—Can you or any of your correspondents 
tell what will kill liveforever? Josera W. Hair.— Zomp- 
sonville, N. Y. 





— -e- ———— 
Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &c. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS; A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse, 
and Sheep Husbandry; embracing Directions for the Breed- 
ing, Rearing, and General Management of all Domestic Ani- 
mals; Rules for the Improvement of Breeds; How to Insure 
the Health of Animals; and How to Cure their Diseases with- 
out the Use of Drugs; with a chapter on Bee-keeping. By the 
author of “The Garden,” “The Farm,” ete. New York: 
Fow.er & Weis. Price, paper, 30 cts.; muslin, 50 cts, 





The above title gives a correct idea of this neat hand 
book of 168 pages. Fowrer & Weis deserve much 
credit for get:ing up this series of books in such excellent 
style and at such a cheap rate. Those who are in posses- 
sion of the more complete and expensive works of Youarr, 
Auten, Dopp, Bennet, Dixon, Brownz, Miner, Qumey, 
and other writers on horses. cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, 
bees, etc., will not find much that is new in this work; 
but to the thousands who have no acquaintance with these 
works, this little book will prove a decided acquisition. 
Its cheapness brings it within the means of all. 

In addition to much of the best matter from standard 
works, it contains many extracts from current agricul- 
tural papers, to be found in no other form accessible to 
the public. It contains, also, ‘‘ Rarey’s System of Horse 
taming.” 





K. N. PEPPER, and other condiments, put up for general use, 
by Jacques Maurice, New York: Rupp & Cariton. 1858. 


This is a comely volume, the style and finish whereof 
does credit to the enterprising publishers. The author 
dishes up his viands with the skill of an experienced and 
skillful cuisine, every dish being well flavored with gen- 
uine capsicum. To those who would beguile the passing 
hour and blend instruction with some deal of the scintil- 
lations of pungent satire and racy wit, the book needs no 
commendation. Sold by D. M. Dewey of this city. 






ISABELLA ORSINT: A Historic Novel of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. By F. D. Guereazzt. author of “ Beutrice Cenci.”— 
Translated from the Itvtian by Luter Moni, instractor in 
Nialian at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. New York: 
Rupp & Caniton. 1859. Price $1.25 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


To secure insertion in the Farmer, must be received 8S early wy 
the 10th of the previous month, and be of such a character a3 
be of interest to farmers. Tsxmus— Two Dollars for every buy 
dred words, each insertion, PAID IX ADVANCE, 





RAO 





~~ SNe, 
OR SALE—A few pair of choice Creole, and Wh; 
} Black spanish Fowls, at $5 per pair. Address hie aged 
E. F. MARSH, Rox 500, 
Nov., 1858,—1t* Rochester, N.Y 
$$ 
A LONGETT, 
No. 34 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 
I EALER in Peruvian and Elide Island Guanos, Superphos- 
phate of Lime, Blood and Wool Manure, and Bone Dagt 
November 1, 1857.—ly. 
HORSE DEALERS TRICKS. 
RICKS AND TRAPS OF HORSE DEALERS, bea 
illustrated by H: ppin. This little work forms No. 5 of thy 
series of Dinsmore’s * Tricks and Traps,” and shows the 
commun to the horse, and the roguish devices of dishonest desley 
to disguise them. It also contains a chapter on Horse Taming. 
Price 10 cents. (sent free by mail.) DINSMORE & 00, 
Nov., 1858.—2t* 9 Spruce-st., N, Y, 





THE ALLEN RASPBERRY. 
WILL sel this only reliable and sure fruited variety at greatly 
poet rates—$1 per dozen, $6 per hundred, $60 per tho. 
sand. 

All the choicest varieties of Grapes, Strawberries. Trees, 
Bulbs, &c., &c., at prices to suit the times, and warranted trues 
name, 

“ Scovill's Rotary Sub-soil Attachment to Common Plowa?glp 
Agricultural Implements generally. GEO, F. NEEDHAM 

Nov., 1858—2t Agricuitural House, Buffalo, N, Y, 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
\ R. EDWIN TAYLOR, from England, respectfully inform 


the public that he is prepared to give, on the most improved 
and economical prince p es, plans of Parks, Cemeteries, Villa Gar 


; dens. and Ornamental Planting generally, Conservatories, Green- 


Houses, &c. And will also undertake, when desired, the exeee 
tion of the same. 

FE. Taylor has had several years experience both in B 
and France, in superintending extensive works under Sir Joseph 
Paxton, 

References in Canada—Prof. Buckland, University College, 
and Mr. Joseph Fleming, Seedsman, &c., Toronto. In the Valied 
States—Messrs. Eliwanger & Barry, Nurserymen, Rochester, ¥.Y. 

Toronto, Nov. 1, 1858, 





EMERY’S JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND PRAIRIE 
FARMER. 


4 ~ is now the only weekly Agricultural and Horticultunl 
Journal published in the West. It is made up with especial 
reference to the wants ef the West, its soi; and mode of culture 
Its list of practical contributors and correspondents is noe 
passed by any jouanal of the kind in America in numbers # 
talent, and with the uni ed influence, Tae Journat and Famum 
will be of the highest class. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE—$2 per year; three copies for 5; 
six for $10, ten for $15. 

We will send the Tae JovenaL AND Farmer from now iil 
January 'st for 25 cents per aubseriber, in clubs of four or more. 

Send for a copy and examine for yourself. 

Nov., 1858,—2t EMERY & CO., 204 Lake-st., Chicago. 


ee 





GENESEO ACADEMY. 
HIS ACADEMY is under the care of the Synod of Buffalo, 
its great success as a Literary and Religious Institution by} 
established its reputation throughout the bounds of the Gener: 
Assembly. The village of Gene eo is unrivalled in the beavé 
and healthfulness of its location, and is accessible by Railroad. 


The following gentlemen are referred to as well acquainted 
with its past history and present position: 
C. Van Rensseiarr, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WiiiiaM Custer, D. D., “ as 
J. C. Lorn, D. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. H- Meitvaineg, D, D., Rochester, N. Y. 
A. G. Haut, D. D.. bad “ 
R. W. Conprt, D. D., Oswego, N. Y. 
Rry. L. M. Miiurr, Ogdensburgh, N. Y. 
Rev. Henry New, Detroit, Michigan. 
For circulars apply tothe Principal, REV. CHAS. RAY 
Nov 1:58.—1* Geneseo. N. 
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VOLUME XIV OF 
TH F (¢ RTICULTURIST 


WI Commence with January, 1859. 


This popular Journal 
ESTABLISHED BY A. J. DOWNING, IN 1846, 
and now Edited by J. Jay Surra, 
Embraces within its scope 

The Description and Cultivation of Fruit aad Fruit Trees; of 
Flowers, Fiowering Plants, aud Shrubs, and of all Edible Plants; 
Gardening 23 an Art of Taste, with Designs for Ornamental or 
Landscape Gardening; Rural Architecture, with Designs for 
Rural Cottages and Villas, Farm Houses, Lodges, Gates, Vineries, 
Ice-Houses, &c., and the Planting and Culture of Forest and 
Ornamental Trees. 

The correspondence of the Horticulturist presents the experi- 
ence of the most intelligent cultivators in A:nerica; its superior 
iustrations and instructive and agreeable articles taake it eager- 
ly sought after by the general reader interested in country life. 
fo all persons alive to the improvement of their gardens, or- 
ebards, or country seats; to scientific and practical cultivators of 
the soil; to nurserymen and commercial gardeners, this journal, 

iving the latest discoveries and improvements, experiments and 
acquisitions in Horticulture and those branches of knowledge 

with it, is invaluable. 

The work is issued.on the first of each month, in the best style 
of the periodical press, each number containing forty-eight pages, 
embellished with original engravings. At the end of the year it 
will make a volame of six hundred pages, beautifull illustrated 
with over one hundred engravings, many of them drawings of 
fruit and flowers from nature. 


——_——_— 


TERMS: 
One copy one year, in advance,..........+-..++-. Two DoLiars. 
- “ two years, tt aa, yp Bl By. Tuner Donieas. 
Four copies to one address, one year............. Srx Dotraus. 
THE EDITION WITH COLORED PLATES. 
One copy, one year, in advance.................. Frve Dowrars* 
~ “two years Mi ATS A. Sedudvcotes Eieut Douiass, 
Four copies to one eddress, one year.......... Firvren Do.uars, 


FIFTY CENTS WILL BE INVARIABLY ADDED TO ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
UPON WHIGH PAYMENT IS DELAYED OVER THREE MONTIS. 


Specimen numbers mailed on receipt of their price. 

Plain edition, 13 cents, colored edition, 42 cents. 

The Postage on the norricutturist is only eighteen cents 
a year, if paid quarterly, in advance, at the office of the sub- 
scriber. 

Volumes commence with the January number, are indexed ac- 
eordingly, and we send from that number, unless otherwise or- 
dered, but subscriptions way commence wilh any number at .he 
option of the subseriber. 

Bound Volumes, in cloth, for 1852, $3 50. Volumes for 1834, 
%, 6, “7, °8. $2 50 each. 

The publisher would invite the introduction of 
THE HORTICULTURIST, 
in neighborhoods, by the formation of Clubs, as a most desirable 
means of information to all lovers of Rural Art, Gardening, and 
Architecture. 

We hope that every subscriber and friend will consider himself 
duly authorized to act as an Agent. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to 

Cc. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 
Nov. 1958,.—2t 2 PARK ROW, New York. 


GW, EASTMAN’S 
MODEL MERCANTILE COLLEGE, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
RE-OPENS PERMANENTLY, SEPTEMBER 1st, 1859, 
IN WAMSLEY'S MARBLE BLOOK, MAIN STREET, 


When will be introduced a new mode of Instruction, combinin 
Theory and Practice, by means of certain Counting Room and 
Banking arrangemenis, approved practical forms, routine of 
business, etc., etc. The rooms appropriated to college purposes 
im this splendid block, are the est and most elegant of any 
Commercial Institution in the country, containing over ten thov- 
sand square feet of floor, and furnished in the most elegant man- 
nex, kvery variety of business is appropriately represented, and 
wotuaily performed by the pupil, until he becomes practically 
familiar with the process of o ening, conducting, and closing 
books, and the whole routine of mercantile transactions, from the 
details of a country store to the more complicated operations of 
the highest banking institution. 

For fall particulars, send for circulars. 

G. W. EASTMAN, President, 

Author of Fulton & Eastman'’s Penmansbi i-Keepi 

Rochesier, September 1, 1S58, = i 


Russa OR BASS MATS—Sclected expressly for budding 
and tying. GUNNY BAGS, TWINES, dee suitable fee 
Nursery purposes, for sale in lots to suit, by ree eee Te 





FEUIT-CULTURE FOR THE MILLION! 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Hawnv-Boox or Frort-Cotrurs ; 
being a Guide to the Culture and Management of Fruit-Trees, 
with Condensed Descriptions of many of the Best and most Popu- 
lar Varieties in the United States. Illustrated with nearly a hua- 
dred Engravings. By Taomas Greee. 
Part Fixst ContTAINS: 
IntropuctoryY REMARKS, TRANSPLANTING, 
PRELIMINARIES TO PLANTING, Arrer-CULTURE. 

Part SEconpD. 
THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF FRUIT. 


ALMONDS, Apricots, APPLss, 
BLACKBERRIES, Currrizs, CURRANTS, 
GoOoskBRREIBS, Grarks, NECTARINES, 
PEAcugs, Pears, Piss, 
QUINCES, RASPBERRIES, STRaW BERRIES. 


Tue ArprEenDIx 

Contains a vast amount of miscellaneous matter relative te prop- 
agating and raising Fruit, preserving Fruits, and other things of 
interest to housekeepers. 

Sent prepaid by first mail, in paper, for 30 cents; in mus!‘n, 50 
conts. Address FOWLER & WELLS. 

October, 1858.—2t 808 Broadway,N = * 


ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, 


AT ANGERS, FRANCE. 


T Ii E Proprietor of these Nurseries—the most extensive tu 

Europe, has the honor to inform bis numerous friends and 
the public, that his Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Seedlings, Fruit Stocks, &c., for the present season, 
is now ready, and at their disposition. 

The experience which he has acquired in the last ten years by 
numerous and important invoices to the U.S., apd the speeia! 
cultures which he has established for that market upon an area of 
over 300 acres, are for his customers a sure guarantee of the 
proper and faithful execution of their orders. 

Apply as heretofore, to F. A. BRUGUIERE, 138 Pearl Street, 
New York, his sole agent in the U. 3. 

Nore.—All advertisements or circulars, bearing the name of 
Lexoy, ANGers, must not be considered as emana from our 
House, if they do not at the same time, mention F. A. 
Baveviers, is our agent. Address, 

F. A. BRUGUIERE, New York, 

September, 1858.—4t. ANDRE LEROY, Angers, France. 





THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY 
S unique, and not, as some have been led to believe, the com- 
mon “NEW ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY,” improved by 
cultivation, It differs in shape, size and quality trom all others. 
Is perfectly hardy, enduring the severest winters without protec- 
tion. The fruit is delicious, having small seeds in proportion to 
its size; is a prodigious bearer, and in any good farming sott, the 
stalk, leaf, flower and fruit, will grow of mammoth property. 
For the convenience of Clubs, and those who ta! 
planis, they will be safely packed in boxes, put up in clusters of 
one dozen, without charge for package, at the following rates:— 
A box of 1 doxen, $2; a box of 3 dozen, $5; a box of 8 dozen, 
210. To prevent imposition, which has been most extensively 
practiced, every package will be marked and branded, and pur- 
chasers from the undersigned will thus secure the genuine varie - 
ty, without admixture, and may enjdy this delicious fruit the 
second summer in perfection. The money should accompany the 
order, with name and address distinctly written. N. B.—No 
itinerant plant sellers or traveling agents are employed to sell the 


planis from my grounds. A 
WILLIAM LAWTON 
No. 54 Wall-street, New Yorks 
or, New Rochelle, N. ¥. 


October, 1853.—2t. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
46 TWELVE hundred thonsand Apple Seed- 
1,200,000. lings, well cultivated and strong, two years 
old. 802,000 one year old, also strong. 

Also, large quantities Sugar Maple, White Ash and Horse Ches- 
nut Seedlings. 

Also, Silver Maple, White Ash, Tyrolese Larch, Ew 
Mountain Ash, Black Walnut, Norway Spruce, and most of the 
Hardy Evergreen Trees of Europe, from one foot to four and six 
feet high. 

‘Alece 200,000 two to four years old Grafted Apple Trees, large 
and fine. 

All for sale at Elgin Nurseries, at low ooek 
L, K. SCOFIELD & 00. 





D. W. MANWARING, Im . 
August, 18538.—ly* 248 Front street, ew York, 


Eigin, IL, Sept. 20, 1658.—oc2t. 
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a 
Prices of Agricultural Products at the Principal Markets in the United States, Canada and Englang 
— 
NEW YORK, |PHILADELP’IA, ROCHESTER, CHICAGO, TOBONTO, LONDON, Exe, 
Oct. 28th. Oct. 28th. Oct. 28th. Oct. 28th. Oct. 28th. Oct 11a, 
Weel, Bee WU ecccletans’s ccccecnscclscsshocrettcerees $4.50 @ $5.00 $1.50 @ gaee $3.50 @ $5.00 8.50 @ tan 
do — ST bbl.,. ./$11.00 @ $13.50 )$16.00 @ $16.50 |................./ 900 10.00 |......... cccepdee ER of 
Pork, per 100 Tha, ... . .) 0.00000 vents sovclescc coceccesceess 4.75 5.00 3 3 "C33 4.00 500 950 city 
do mess, per bbl...) 16.56 16.75 | 17.00 17.50 | 16.00 18.00 | 14.00 1.00 |}1800 | Lc . 
Lard, per lb. ........ 10% a ‘ eee ee eee 13 ee 
Batter, do ........ ‘09 15 | 35 "| 39 
Cheese, do ........ OT 2 10 | 1% & 
Flour, per bbL,...... 8.50 50 5.00 ty 
Wheat, per bush., he 60 .20 1M La! 
Corn, shelled, per bu., 50 6 16 
Rye, do "| 50 o ly 
Oais, do | 34 8 La 
Barley, do 45 8 13 
Clover Seed, do 5.00 6.50 
Timothy Seed, do | 1.25 coc cceh aman 
Flax Seed, do | 1.00 16 8§©= 
Hay, per ton,......../ 8.50 ee 
Wool, per lb.,........ -20 26 3 
Wood, hard, per cord,|..........++..-+- ae es le 2 eee eee coc cccsseen 
——. 
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AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL FOR 1859, 


MONTHLY PAPER, of 82 large octavo pages, 
exclusivel ly to the subject of Stock-Gro ia 8 
ONLY PAPER OF THE KIND PUBLISH ve. 
UNITED STATES, and the topics treated of are d 
ing to every owner of a domestic animal, whether bs 4 
town or country. 

The Volume will commence with the first of January, aon 
Se —_ —_ be ree romptly on i ae of each 

tw printed on fine, clear paper, with en 
and each number will be il with Cute of oe 
best style of art. Our mottois: A GOOD P. “i 
CIRCULATION, AND A SMALL PRICE, VAR 
IN ADVANCE. 


TERMS: 

BarGaeD CassMd, GRO FOS. c.cccccccccccesteccsesesso seal +l 
Sx Copmms, OME yeaF,............0--s000 apennameaniall | | 
Crves or Ten Copies, ome year,......-...+-0-..00s SO cte, each, 
Civps or Twenty-Five or more copies, one yr..... 75 cts, each, 
Ge An extra copy to the person sending us 15 or am 

names | at 80 cents — 
and Posters sent gratis to allwh 





Copies, t 
wick to examine them or get up clubs of subscribers. 


G2 All orders should be addressed to the “ Awurrcay Sox 
JovRNAL,” 140 Fulton street, New York ov, 


Cc. 
A. 0. een, AGENT, so Book Publisher, 


Nov. 1858.— No. 140 Fulton street, New York. 








The Practical and Scientific Farmer's Ouwn Pager. 
THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOUBNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Implements, Fruits, &« 


VOLUME XIX, FOR 1858. 


Fifty Cents a Year, in Advance. 


Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $3; and any larger om 
ber at the same rate. 

3” All subscriptions to commence with the year, and & 
entire volume supplied to all subscribers. 

G3” Post-Masrenrs, Farmers, and all friends of improvement, 
are respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen numbers sent to all applicants. 

Subscription money, if properly enciosed, may be sent at 
risk of the Publisher. Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Janvakry 1, 1858. Rochester, WV. ¥. 


Postacr.—The postage on the Farmer, sent to any place it 
the State of New York, paid quarterly in advance, is three cen 
a year; to any other place in the United States, six cents 4 year. 
We pay the American postage on all papers sent to the Canadas 





PTE cols coccocccsccsconcececcecccoonccece 349 





or any of the other British Provinces. 
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